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SCIENTIFIC == 
BICYCLE MAKING 


The ball bearings of a bicycle must be 
very hard. But they must not be brittle, 
or they will break easily. The COLUMBIA 
method is 
right. Soft, 
tough steel 
is forged to 
the shape 
required, 
machined down to exact size, case hard- 
ened to diamond density on its surface, 


and then polished. Such rarely 
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$100 
to all alike 
Columbias in construction and quality are 
in a class by themselves. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia Art Catalogue gives full informa- 
Pest, 680, $60, $50. " Tetons Cok 

‘ . Free jum~- 
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applied one 
sample x with nails, for 10c. 
box contain six 
with nails, a 1 chisel, 
full for 


Co., Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over theline, and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 
cific Steamships. 


For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 


E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New. rk. 


H. MceMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 








a ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
a building is 60x25x20. It will require 
ga a to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 
ane pubes. | at $1.25 per gal_—¢17.50; or, four 25-Ib. kegs 
roxenmm }°"" | of white lead, $6.00; five gals. pure linseed 
ATLANTIO ) oil, $2.50; four cans tinting colors, 80 cts. ; 
. cel yy pt. Japan dryer, 15 cts.; % pt. turpentine, 
mwer ["%™ {5 cts. Total, $9.50—a saving of $8.00 
ULSTER in favor of 
UNION 

: ite Lead 

Chicage. 
=i |Pure White Lea 
COLLIER 
Te te tee without considering its greater durability. Examine the 
RED SEAL brand (see list). For colors use the NATIONAL LEAD Co.'s 
SOUTHERN Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. No trouble to make or 
JOHN T.LEWIS &BROS.CO } match a shade. 
MORLEY Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
— Se ash e akem eel coats at dale temnien 
CORNELL Salem, Maas, upon application to those intending to paint. 
genrooxy °°" NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 





‘Take a Combination Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 
and a “Chautauqua” 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. LS 
CASE CONTAINS ... 
100 Bars Sweet Home Soap. 10 Bars White Woolen Soap. 
9 Packages Boraxine. 18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 
Perfumes, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 
If changes in contents desired, write. 


The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 






Either Premium is worth $10.00 | 
Bothifatretail . . . $20.00 aE 





From factory to family, Both $ 1 (. 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in Literary Digest, Nov. 16th, 23d, and 30th. 


Norg.—We are  yrerng acquainted with Mr. Larkin of the Soap Manufacturing Company of 
Buffalo ; have visited their factory; have purchased and used their goods and received the premiums 
offered, and we know that they are full value. The only wonder is that they are able to give so much 
for so little money. The Company are perfectly reliable —The Evangelist, New York. 


From Word and Work, St. Louis :—How they do it, giving honest value in a combination box of 
“Sweet Home ” Soap, we can't tell, but they do it every fae. and have for years. 





LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN. $i (N() 


Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber Engraved Holder—Simple Construction—Always Ready— 
= Never blots—No better working pen made—A regular $2.50 pen. 
To introduce, mailed complete, boxed, with filler, for $1.00. Your money back—i/you want it. Agents wanted 


LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO.,ROOII 9, 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 
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H.Gaze & Sons (1ts)| 
The Universal Tourist Agts. (Est. 1844) will send out 


67 Escorted Parties | 


of the highest-class. Write for the details. Individ- 
ual Tours Everywhere, and choicest berths on all 
steamship lines. Tourist GAZETTE—PostT FREE. 

11s Broadwvayw, N.Y- 
or 201 Washington Ft., Boston; 220 So. Clark 8t., 
Chicago; 135 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 10 cents. 

RECEIPTS.— ‘The yellow label pasted onthe outside wrapper is a receipt for 
payment of subscription to and including the printed date. 

EXTENSION.—‘The extension of a subscription is shown by the printed label 
the second week after a remittance is received. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files broken 
in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore assumed, 
unless notification to discontinue is received, that the subscriber wishes 
no interruption in his series. Notification to discontinue at expiration 
can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST to be sent to friends. In such cases, if we are advised that a 
subscription is a present and not regularly authorized by the recipient, 
we will make a memorandum to discontinue at expiration, and to send 
no bill for the ensuing year. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





GIGANTIC POOL OF STEEL MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


HE largest working combination of manufacturers known to 

the modern industrial world is said to have been perfected 

this month by representatives of twenty-one steel companies in 
the United States. The terms of agreement have not been given 
officially to the public, but it is generally understood that the 
combination includes all the companies necessary to control the 
output and advance the prices of steel billets, and to allot produc- 
It is reported that prices have 
The list of companies repre- 
We quote from 7he /ron 


tion to the concerns involved. 
been increased three dollars a ton. 
sented in this pool is a notable one. 
Age e 


“The only concerns of any consequence not in the pool are the Schoen- 
berger Steel Company of Pittsburg; the North Branch Steel Company of 
Danville, Pa.; the Wellman Steel Company of Thurlow, Pa.; the Pottstown 
Iron Company of Pottstown, Pa.; the last having been idle for a considera- 
ble period; the Troy Steel and Iron Company, who are now building a 
basic Bessemer plant. It is understood that the Illinois Steel Company are 
not members of the pool, on account of the anti-trust laws of that State. 
The werks who are members of the organization are, beginning in the 
East: Bethlehem Iron Company, South Bethlehem, Pa.; Pennsylvania Steel 
Company of Steelton, Pa.; Maryland Steel Company, Sparrow’s Point, Md.; 
Lackawanna Iron & Steel Company, Scranton, Pa.; Cambria Iron Com- 
pany, Johnstown, Pa.; Carnegie Steel Company, Limited. Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Jones & Laughlins, Limited, Pittsburg, Pa.; Hainsworth Steel Company, 
Pittsburg, Pa.; National Tube Works Company, McKeesport, Pa.; Shen- 
ango Valley Steel Company, Newcastle, Pa.; Wheeling Steel Works, 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Riverside Iron Works, Wheeling, W. Va.; Bellaire Steel 
Company, Bellaire, Ohio; Junction Iron and Steel Company, Mingo Junc- 
tion, Ohio; Ashland Steel Company, Ashland, Ky.; King, Gilbert & War- 
ner, Columbus, Ohio; Ohio Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio; Cleveland 
Rolling Mill Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Johnson Company, Lorain, Ohio ; 
Otis Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the Union Steel Company, Alex- 
andria, Ind.” 


To quote again from the same authority : 


“*At one time the plan spoken of in the reports in daily newspapers of 
fixing monthly the tonnage to be placed on the market was discussed, and 
the quantity of 235,000 to 250,000 tons for April was spoken of. We under- 
stand, however, that this feature was ultimately dropped, and that the 
general features of the Rail Association were adopted. Accordingly, 
every mill -has its percentage in the pool, the distribution being made on 
the basis of the total shipments, month by month. Any concern which has 
exceeded its allotment pays $2 per ton for its excess, the sums thus accu- 
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mulated being distributed among the works which have not shipped their 
allotment. Any company may acquire, by private negotiation, any part of 
the tonnage of any other plant. Minimum prices are established for all the 
principal points of delivery. . . . One very important point accepted with 
unanimity was the decision not to deal through commission merchants and 
brokers, restricting business entirely to consumers direct... . 

‘* So far as the organization is concerned, there was some talk of appoint- 
ing a commissioner, several prominent men being mentioned in connection 
witb the office. It is stated, however, that this plan was ultimately aban- 
doned, and that the pool will establish headquarters at Pittsburg, and will 
be under the management of a board consisting of a president, S. L. Bent; 
vice-president, W. E. Reis; treasurer and secretary, W. L. King, and five 
men representing the different districts. ... 

‘““A number of the leading producers acknowledge that the new organi- 
zation is experimental and that some of the details may need readjustment 
and modification, but they are all animated by a strong desire to give ita 
fair and thorough trial. If it has any inherent weakness earnest efforts 
will be made to obliterate it. The iron trade will therefore do well to ac- 
cept the pool as an established fact, and act upon the assurance that it will 
be a dominating factor in the markets for some time to come. What its 
influence upon the price of finished material is likely to be the development 
of the demand must determine.” 


A New Conspiracy of Greed.—‘‘The new Steel Trust repre- 
sents a capital of about $300,000,000. It includes all the manu- 
facturers of steel billets. Steel billets are the first form of steel, 
the raw material of all steel manufactures. Their price deter- 
mines the cost of all articles of steel, from the beams of builders, 
the materials of bridges, the rails over which cars are to run, to 
the razor of the barber and the knives with which we carve our 
food. Every human being in the country is directly and indi- 
rectly interested in the price of steel billets. That price affects 
all other prices. Every human being is benefited when that price 
goes down, and every human being is taxed when that price goes 
up. The sole purpose of the Steel Trust is to advance the price. 
It is a conspiracy to levy a tribute upon all the people, amounting 
in the aggregate to scores of millions annually. Every dollar of 
the tribute will be taken without compensation from the pockets 
of the people, and given without any return benefit to a group of 
rich conspirators.”— 7he World, New York. 


Do These Manufacturers Need Protection ?—‘‘ The manufac- 
turers who have made and are sustaining these combinations, or 
at least a large majority of them, desire that the dominant issue 
in this year’s national campaign shall be the tariff, and are in 
favor of a Republican platform and ticket which shall point to an 
increase of the duties now in force. But they are supplying am- 
munition to the opponents of high duties every day. They are 
openly admitting that the present duties are high enough not only 
to protect them when prices are determined by natural competi- 
tion in the home market but also after prices have been largely 
increased by combination agreements. When steel billets were 
selling at Pittsburg for $17, two weeks ago, the price of English 
billets was $20.06, and the duty on them is $8.96. The Rail Com- 
bination, protected by a duty of $7.84, sells rails to Japan for 
$21,26, while the English price is $23.08. The nail-makers, while 
advancing the home price by 200 per cent. in one-year, sell more 
than 20,000,000 pounds for export during that year, and are pro- 
tected by a duty of 25 percent. How are these manufacturers to 
show, not that their tariff duties should be increased, but that any 
part of them is really needed for protection ?”— Zhe 7imes, New 
York. 


Better Prices and Wages.—‘ The beneficial effect on the mar- 
ket of this pooling arrangement can hardly be overestimated. A 
satisfactory working arrangement like the one entered into will 
do more to prosper the various ramifications of the steel trade 
than a dozen changes in national administration, tariff altera- 
tions, and currency reforms. The steel trade, with other indus- 
tries, has suffered from the protracted business prostration, but 
its ills have been aggravated by the merciless grab for the meager 
amount of current trade on the part of the great army of manu- 
faeturers. The combination is the needed restorative. A stabil- 
ity of prices is always desired, and that is what the steel trade at. 
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the present time imperatively demands. The only way to get it 
is through a combination. A stability of prices educates the 
buyer in a short time to pay the price and to base his computations 
on doing so. . . . The effect of the combination upon the mill 
men’s wages will be markedly for the better. The price of sheets 
will likely advance at once and maintain a fair and fixed altitude. 
With the combination in force the prospect of a continuance of 
wages at the base rate dwindles in the distance.”—7he Labor 
Tribune, organ of the Amalgamated Assoctation of Iron and 
Steel Workers, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Will be Compelled to Reduce Prices.—“ Any man in the bus- 
iness of production in the long run seeks the highest price which 
he canobtain. But this thought is both a maxim anda postulate. 
It must be assumed that the American trusts have so far during 
their existence received such prices alone for their manufactures 
as they were able to demand in open trade. In other words, 
they have received, while their quotations have been steadily 
going lower or been maintained at a low rate, the maximum high 
price for their articles of manufacture. To them business has 
been a practical operation in the realities of this life depending 
for its existence on a schedule of profits and prices arranged and 
fixed by circumstances and outside influences over which they 
have been unable to exercise arbitrary or despotic powers. In 
the nature of things they have been compelled to reduce prices in 
spite of themselves. Because of the identical fact or cause that 
has acted to give consumers low-priced oil and sugar when in- 
creased quotations might have been expected, the new steel pool 
is not as dangerous a factor in the way of steel production as may 
have been imagined. . . . Barring the single influence of a high 
tariff in favor of the pool, which would make the union of manu- 
facturers virtually a Government monopoly, the price of steel 
must tend toward the demands of the consumer or purchaser.” — 
The Journal, Providence, R. J. 


Means of Transportation the Key to Success.—“ As a means 
for the permanent restriction of competition, however, any such 
organization is subject to one vital weakness. If it raises the 
price of the product to a level yielding more than the average 
return to capital, the field is open to any one to build new plants. 
Unless the pool finds some means of shutting out competitors 
from raw material or transportation, it will be powerless to sus- 
tain prices above the normal level for any length of time. The 
fact is that combinations exactly like this, except with a less 
number of interests involved, and therefore easier to keep together, 
have been tried again and again, but never with more than a 
temporary degree of success. 

“Mr. Carnegie states the case with his usual clearness, in saying 
that times of depression generally produce such combinations. 
But they can rarely do more than bridge over a depression for the 
time being, unless they have such a grip on the means of trans- 
portation as formed the keystone of the Standard Oil Company’s 
success.”— The Dispatch, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Investigate the Combine and Enforce the Law.—‘“If the 
steel men insist that they have been doing a losing business it 
would be useless to deny the statement, but the question as to 
the amenability to law of this combination, one of the most 
powerful in the amount of capital represented ever organized, is 
one to be considered. Is it of a nature that violates the anti-trust 
law of 1890 or the later legislation against trusts and combinations 
incorporated in the present tariff law? The precise terms of the 
agreement among the parties to the combination have not been 
made public. It is noteworthy that the utmost secrecy is ob- 
served regarding them. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the purpose is to restrict free competition and to arbitrarily regu- 
late prices, which is declared by the anti-trust law to be illegal 
and against public policy. It does not make any difference 
whether the combination ‘unduly’ advances the price of steel or 
not. If it violates the law an effort should be made to suppress 
it and the duty of doing this is with the authorities at Washing- 
ton.”"— The Ree, Omaha, Neb. 


Common Protection and Defense.—‘‘The proposed combine 
hopes not only to regulate the output and to force up the prices 
of the Bessemer product, but also to break down the commission 
business, which appears to have fastened itself upon the class of 
industries represented. . . . Various causes for the depression 
have been assigned, and, rightly or wrongly, this class of pro- 
ducers has followed others into a resort to the trust principle, for 
common protection and defense. 
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“Trust and combines generally are unpopular, their history not 
having been such as to commend them to the judgment of men. 
But there is something in the conditions and exigencies of modern 
industry and trade which causes them to gravitate to common 
centers. Great combinations of capital are as essential to success, 
almost, as industry and thrift are to the individual, and the 
closest observers do not despair that results are to grow out of 
this period of rapacious greed which will be of unquestionable 
benefit to mankind.”— 7he American, Baltimore. 


Limitation of Production the Worst Feature.—‘‘ While it has 
been possible to export steel profitably, still we have been allow- 
ing a protection or bonus to the manufacturer of about a fourth of 
the price per pound. Iron manufatures are protected to the ex- 
tent of 35 per cent. ad valorem. And yet it is proposed by the 
trust to put the prices up toa high figure. The worst feature is 
the limitation of production which the trust will resort to, stop- 
ping industry in many sections and throwing thousands of miners 
and iron and steel workers out of employment. 

“The public under these circumstances must view with alarm 
this new development of the combine tyranny. In the long run, 
by stopping the activity of material growth, the promoters of the 
trust must suffer loss, as has been demonstrated in the recent 
history of several of these big combinations, but in the mean time 
the public will be robbed. The courts seem powerless. The 
only available weapon is the removal of tariff assistance and the 
consequent invitation of imports to enter into such competition as 
will secure to the consumer a cheap article.”— 7he Pos/, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Nothing Could be More Innocent.—‘The fact is that there 
has been made a combination of combinations, a mighty amal- 
gamation of allied industries that will control everything con- 
nected with them from the ore in the mine to the final sale of the 
manufactured product to the consumer, whom it will also control 
so far as interested in him. That is all that is meant by the 
candid announcement of President Oliver. It is simply a busi- 
ness proposition to seize, hold, and monopolize billions of unde- 
veloped resources, regulate the wages of millions of toilers, fix 
the comforts that may be enjoyed by millions of families, crush 
out all honest competition and so manipulate the enormous prop- 
erty as to squeeze from the masses, who are supposed to conduct 
this Government, every cent that can be extorted from them. 
That is all. Nothing could be more innocent.”—7he ree Press, 
Detroit. 


“We know that the steel-billet pool has already arranged to 
advance prices to twenty dollars a ton at Pittsburg; the chief 
Southern iron-makers have added twenty-five cents a ton to 
Birmingham prices; the Lake Superior charcoal furnaces have a 
fixed organization, and that the coke-makers and ore-producers 
have formed combinations which will insure them better rates. 
The iron and steel manufacturers contain in their ranks the best 
business talent the country affords. If these men have enough 
confidence in the future to take a firm stand for higher prices we 
do not see why it should not have a good effect upon all kinds of 
business.”"— 7he Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 





MEXICO AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


RESIDENT PORFIRIO DIAZ, of Mexico, appears to have 

accomplished the remarkable feat of pleasing both “jingo” 

and “‘anti-jingo” journals, so-called, in the United States, by an 

interpretation of the Monroe doctrine in his message to the Mexi- 

can Congress this month. President Diaz, speaking of President 
Cleveland’s Venezuelan message, says: 

‘Very naturally, recurrence to the doctrine, which condemned every at- 
tempt at European usurpation and every monarchical tendency to change 
Republican institutions in the New World, created intense enthusiasm in 
the free nations of this continent, causing demonstrations of sympathy 
from the people, and even from governments themselves.”’ 

He then explains why he was in no hurry to respond to “invi- 
tations of an international character” for an opinion in a matter 
which at the time “involved not only the Monroe doctrine, but 
extended its principles to the case of Great Britain in her question 
with Venezuela :” 
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‘“*Not understanding this question so fully, perhaps, as it was understood 
in the United States, which had received special information from Vene- 
zuela, we were not in a position to presume that the claims of England 
constituted an attempt at usurpation. Moreover, we could not believe that 
every boundary question in its essence and even treating of controversial 
points should bea case for the application of that wise doctrine. On the 
other hand, the fact that England should refuse to submit to arbitration her 
rights as to one part of the disputed territory, taking it for granted that 
she admitted the remainder to arbitration, could not be, in our judgment, 
sufficient reason for an unfavorable presumption, since the Mexican Gov- 
ernment itself had declared more than once that it would not admit arbi- 
tration for certain territorial questions, wiich, in our opinion, involved the 
honor of the country. 

“Thus it was that I declined to make any declaration through the press 
respecting a matter which affected the interest or the most delicate senti- 
ments of three nations 
equally deserving our 
esteem, but confined 
myself tothe reply that 
naturally I was a par- 
tizan of the principles 
ofthe Monroe doctrine, 
properly understood, 
but I could not say 
whether it was applica- 
ble tothe present case 
or not.” 





With the assumed 
passing of the Vene- 
zuelan crisis, the 
Mexican’ executive 
deems the occasion 
opportune for the ex- 
pression of an opin- 
ion respecting the 
Monroe doctrine : 





“Without entering 
into an examination of 
the origin and the his- : 
tory of the occasion . aenensnintieentnansiniat mes 
which gave rise to its PORFIRIO DIAZ, 
promulgation, without 
descending to particu- 
lars as to the just limitations which its author himself would have 
fixed, and which with so much prudence President Cleveland stated, the 
Government of Mexico can not do less than show itself a partizan of the 
doctrine which condemns as aggressive any invasion by monarchical Eu- 
rope of the republics of America—independent nations to-day, ruled bya 
popular form of government. 

“Our history in general and signally the struggle of our people to throw 
off an exotic government of European origin, form, and elements, and the 
torrents of blood shed in that severe contest, give testimony before the 
world of our worship of independence and our abhorrence of all foreign in- 
tervention. But we do not understand it is to be sufficient for the objects 
for which we aspire, that only upon the United States, in spite of their im- 
mense resources, is the obligation incumbent toaid the other republics of 
this hemisphere against the attacks of Europe, if even these can be consid- 
ered possible, but that each one of the said republics, by means of a decla- 
ration similar to that of President Monroe, should proclaim that any attempt 
of a foreign power to reduce the territory or the independence or to change 
the institutions of a single one of the American republics should be consid- 
ered as an individual affront, if the republic sustaining an attack or threat 
of this nature should appeal for aid. 

‘*In this way the doctrine to-day called the Monroe doctrine would be 
the American doctrine in the most ample sense, and, altho it originated 
in the United States, it should be among the international rights of all 
Americans. What may be the practical and proper means of reaching this 
result is a question, of which it would not be opportune to treat in this 


message.”’ 

More Safe, Sound, and Acceptable than Cleveland’s Message. 
—‘It is not flattering to our pride to admit that the exposition of 
the Monroe doctrine put forward by the President of Mexico is 
more safe, sound, and acceptable than the recent message of our 
President, but such is the fact. In his message to Congress Pres- 
ident Diaz affirms the adherence of Mexico to the doctrine as it 
was originally promulgated, as it was intended to be construed, 
and as it has always been understood by its supporters. But 
while thus declaring firmly and clearly the position of Mexico, he 
goes on to declare with equal clearness that the doctrine does not 
apply to the vexed question of Venezuelan boundary, and that 
Mexico is not in a position to presume that in that question the 
claims of England constitute an attempt at usurpation or en- 
croachment. The intrinsic force of the Monroe doctrine is greatly 
increased by the assurance that it has the unqualified support of 
so strong a government as that of the neighboring Republic of 
Mexico.”— The World, New York. 


Battle-Ships More to the Purpose than Glittering Generali- 














President of Mexico. 
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ties.—‘‘ Mexico is a strong and prosperous nation of 12,000,000 of 
people, and what such a nation has to say on this subject by the 
voice of the Executive is of mandatory importance. It will occur 
to thoughtful minds, however, that the expressions used by Pres- 
ident Diaz are, after all, in the nature of ‘glittering generalities.’ 
It has been made evident in the discussion of the Monroe doctrine 
following the agitation of the Venezuelan difficulty, a discussion 
in which every civilized nation has taken an active interest, that 
this doctrine in final issues will be found worth whatever we 
Americans can make it worth, and no more. As a possible in- 
stance of its practical application, the control of an interoceanic 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama may be cited with propriety. 
It is probable that there will be a waterway eventually established 
from ocean to ocean, and when it has been opened to commerce 
the question of control may be precipitated at any moment. As 
Captain Mahan, the recognized naval authority of the civilized 
world, has shown, in his discussion of the influence of sea-power, 
the control of such a waterway must and will be decided, not by 
declarations of sentiment or policy, but by force of arms, that 
nation will hold the canal which has the sea-power to hold it®the 
Monroe doctrine or any other doctrine to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Therefore it is that, while the declarations of Presi- 
dent Diaz in favor of non-intervention are important and memor- 
able, the ordering of six battle-ships by our Congress is, as a 
matter of final resort, far more to the purpose.”— 7%e Telegraph, 
Philadelphia. 


A Belated and Futile Utterance.—* It was wholly unnecessary 
for President Diaz, of Mexico, to put himself on record on the 
Monroe doctrine. The position of that country in. relation to 
other republics, its neighbors, is historical. Its powerlessness to 
affect the progress of true Republicanism on this continent is too 
conspicuous to require emphasis such as President Diaz has lent 
to it for a moment. 

“The truth is that Mexico is too deeply indebted to Great 
Britain to have spoken a word on the Monroe doctrine when the 
speech would have had grace if it could never have had potency; 
and that the word should be spoken now shows the perpetual 
President of Mexico in the grotesque light of a valiant who ap- 
pears on the scene of battle after the issue is settled and claims to 
have been with the victor in spirit all the time. 

“There is another reason why Diaz need not have officially de- 
clared himself after the fact. The intelligent people of Mexico 
feel that the United States’ record toward that country is not as 
blameless as it might be; and the unintelligent look upon’us as 
thieves and pirates. The history taught in the schools of Mexico 
gives of our conflict with that country a version that is not calcu- 
lated to soothe Mexican sensibilities nor to exalt American honor 
or American valor in Mexican eyes. 

“All things considered, President Diaz might as well have kept 
silence on the Monroe doctrine. His belated utterance is futile, 
pompous, and irrelevant.”— 7he 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


The Injury of One is the Quarrel of All.—‘‘The American 
continent for free institutions and for absolute independence of 
European intervention is the doctrine that will find favor in every 
government from the boundary of the United States to Cape 
Horn, save the little dependencies that still yield fealty to some 
foreign rule. When Europe understands that the injury of one is 
the quarrel of all, there will be a final relinquishment of all hope 
of American conquest. Of course it is the United States that 
must take the lead, as it has done, in the enforcement of this doc- 
trine; and it is for us alone to say when it has been violated and 
when our active interference is called for. But such an apprecia- 
tion of this as appears in the message of Diaz is the virtual be- 
ginning of a consolidation of republics that will, while leaving 
boundaries and governments intact, eventually bring beth politi- 
cal and commercial relations into the closest harmony throughout 
this continent.”— 7he Globe, St. Paul. 


The Dream of Blaine.—‘‘ President Diaz leads the way with 
the definite proposal of continental acceptance of the Monroe doc- 
trine, thus giving the dream of James G. Blaine the prestige of 
official foreign promulgation. Venezuela and Brazil and the 
Central American republics ought to promptly agree to the un- 
dertaking, and after them there should be no trouble in bringing 
the other countries—with, perhaps, a Chilean exception—into 
line. Once together upon the platform of Monroe, or upon an 
extension of it, the free governments of America would, with 
their 25,000,000 men of arms-bearing age, have nothing to fear 
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from the other side of the seas. They would be the masters of 
their own destinies, the conservators of their own progress, the 
beneficiaries of their own resources. ‘To obtain such a federative 
status is well worth the labors of the wiSest statesmen of both 
Americas.”— Zhe Chronicle, San Francziseo. 


“President Diaz declared himself a partizan of the Monroe 
doctrine ‘properly understood ;’ but the extremists, who would 
invoke the doctrine in every controversy between a European state 
and an American government regardless of the merits of the dis- 
pute, can extract only cold comfort from the words of the Mexi- 
can President. . . . The main value of the message as a lesson 
to our Monroe doctors and resolutionists lies in its insistence that 
careful inquiry into the facts should precede an expression of 
opinion upon questions of international import.”— Zhe Record, 
Philadelphia. 


“President Diaz’s message may be said to be the most impor- 
tant adhesion to the Monroe doctrine yet published. His views 
are,thoroughly conservative and politic. He does not hesitate to 
say that this peculiarly American definition of American rights 
as opposed to those of Europe is correct.”"— Zhe Herald, New 
York. 

“We anticipate the response that all men who love freedom 
will give to the message of President Diaz; it is the strongest 
and most vital utterance for many years on ihe great question 
now agitating the New World. The Mexican President is a 
Continental American.”— 7he Mexican Herald, City of Mexico. 





SENATOR RAINES ON HIS LIQUOR-TAX 
LAW. 


HE new liquor-tax law in New York State which has at- 
tracted the widest attention in the press of the country is 
defended by its author, Senator John Raines, in Zhe North 
American Review for April. The principle of his plan of regu- 
lation is to substitute for the system of licenses granted by a local 
board of commissioners, certificates issued by a State bureau to 
any person who shall pay a high tax, the proceeds of the tax to 
be divided between the municipality and the State. 
Senator Raines claims that, under the license system, the polit- 
ical power of those engaged in the liquor traffic to-day is apparent 
as never before. He says: 


“Their influence is not limited by their own numbers, but ex- 
tends to those engaged in the various avocations with which they 
have business connections. The manufacturers, the wholesalers, 
the retailers of liquors, their employees, the owners of property 
occupied, those engaged in the various trades which receive 
patronage, as cartmen, grocers, butchers, bakers, bankers, edi- 
tors, office-holders who owe their places to the votes given by 
those engaged in the liquor business, form a continuous chain, 
and are nearly all at the command of the executive committees of 
this organized industry.” . 


We quote at length his statements as to the purposes and prob- 
able effects of the new law: 


“It has long been the desire on the part of many to effect a 
change in the law that should, as far as possible, take from those 
engaged in the liquor traffic the apparent or assumed business 
necessity of permitting their political action to be controlled for 
partizan purposes, and also by such change to deprive any politi- 
cal party or party leader of the power to virtually compel such 
persons to promote party success through contributions of money 
or votes. It has also seemed desirable to limit the number of 
places in which the traffic is carried on, and to compel the traffic 
to meet more nearly the immediate expense which it imposes on 
the taxpayer. High license would accomplish the latter results, 
but not the former. So long as power shall be lodged in any 
board to exercise discretion as to who shall have the privilege of 
engaging in the liquor traffic, so long will it be a potent factor in 
politics as an organized, compact force, to be used to control 
municipal governments and even the State itself. 

“The bill which has lately passed the New York Legislature 
aims to secure political independence to those wishing to engage 
in the liquor traffic, by defining in the law itself those who may 
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engage in the traffic and the exact terms on which they may do 
so. It aims at regulation by law, instead of leaving a power of 
discretion with excise boards which might be used for political 
or other purposes. The law of 1892 gave a right of review by the 
courts of the action of commissioners of excise when such com- 
missioners refused to grant a license to the applicant. The new 
act preserves the right to a review by the courts when a tax cer- 
tificate—which takes the place of the present license—is refused, 
and gives a further right of review by the court, on the applica- 
tion of a citizen who claims that a certificate is illegally granted. 
Thus the rights of the individual and of the public would seem to 
be protected. 

“Another object of the act is to reduce the number of places 
where liquor is sold. It is admitted that the pressure on excise 
eommissioners for licenses is so great that it is almost impossible 
to induce them to limit reasonably the number of liquor-saloons. 
It is admitted that the number can be effectually limited through 
the tax levied; the higher the tax the fewer are those who will 
pay it. . .. It has been assumed that the act passed would re- 
duce the number by forty per cent., or from 42,763 to 25,658. I 
am disposed to believe that the reduction wiil be not far from 
thirty per cent. 

“ Another object of the bill is to compel the traffic to pay to the 
locality and the State a greater proportion of the expense it occa- 
sions to the taxpayers than it has heretofore done. The justice 
of doing this can not be controverted. Should not the traffic con- 
tribute for the relief of all, since it taxes all? 

“The provisions of the act are intended also to make the re- 
strictive portions of the law more easy of enforcement. ‘To this 
end the public display of the tax certificate is required ; the places 
are more open to inspection during hours when the traffic is for- 
bidden; penalties for violation are much more severe; all the 
means in use at present to detect violation are retained, and in 
addition special officers are appointed to assist in detecting and 
prosecuting law-breakers. It is assumed that the present excise 
law can not be enforced, because, it is claimed, the people are 
not in sympathy with such enforcement. This assumption is a 
slander on the people. It is not enforced because those engaged 
in the traffic are an organized force, so powerful that they are able 
to reach, in many cases, those whose immediate duty it is to 
execute the law, while the friends of law and order, tho greatly 
in the majority, unorganized, and not united as to methods, fail 
to make their power felt. The 289 brewers of the State, thor- 
oughly organized, with the ‘sinews of war’ at immediate com- 
mand, and ever alert and active, are a more potent factor than 
fifty times that number of good citizens, who are at heart opposed 
to the traffic and in favor of the enforcement of law, but who are 
without organization, and without a ‘camp chest.’ 

“Another provision of the bill establishes local option in towns, 
by providing for a direct vote at the next town meeting as to 
whether tax certificates of the several classes shall be issued in 
the town or not. Under the present law, local option by indirec- 
tion is permitted; that is, excise commissioners are elected who 
are supposed to be favorable or unfavorable to the granting of 
licenses. It often occurs that after they have been elected the 
commissioners do not act as they were expected todo. This can 
not be the case under the new law.” 


After expressing the opinion that ‘clubs’ come within the pro- 
visions of the act, the Senator calls attention to a number of new 
restrictions made, as to selling liquor in the vicinity of public in- 
stitutions, prohibiting transportation companies from employing 
intemperate persons, etc. He concludes by saying: 


“I believe that as soon as the liquor interest shall have adjusted 
itself to the new order of business made necessary by this act, 
. it will appreciate the fact that it is much better that the 
traffic should be regulated by law rather than by the discretion of 
boards of excise, while the people, relieved from a great burden 
of taxation, and from the combined and active efforts of those 
engaged in the traffic to control municipal governments for its 
protection, will approve the law as a whole, tho some of the de- 
tails of the law may be open to criticism.” 





THE people who last year predicted that the bicycle was a fad are now 
standing in line at the stores inquiring when their wheels are coming. 
-—The Journal, Minneapolts. 


So far as Cuba is concerned, Congress poses and the President disposes. 
— The Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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MORE IMPORTANT RULINGS ON RAILWAY 
LAW. 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has been upheld by 

the Supreme Court of the United States in one very impor- 

tant ruling and reversed in another since the already famous 
Brown case (see THE Lirerary Dicest, April 4) was decided in its 
favor. The Commission's ruling is sustained in what is known 
as the “Social Circle” long and short-haul case, to the effect that a 
railroad can not escape the provisions regarding through ship- 
ments on the plea that it lies wholly within a State. The Com- 
In the latter case 
the Commission had ruled that freight arriving from a foreign 


mission is overruled in the “‘import-rate” case. 


country should be subject to the same rate of carriage to points 
inland as freight originating at the port of entry. The Supreme 
Court declares that a general rule excluding facts relating to 
through routes is improper, the Commission being bound to take 
into consideration all conditions and the interests not alone of 
seaboard shippers. 


first : 


We give comments on the Social Circle case 


Long and Short Hauls.—‘ This was one of the first of a long 
series of litigations arising out of the long-and-short-haul clause 
of the Interstate Commerce act, and it has been fought over vig- 
orously in the Federal courts for nearly five years. It is the 
prototype of a multitude of similar actions at law, which will be 
decided now and hereafter in accordance with the terms of the 
Supreme Court decision just handed down. Social Circle is a 
little town in Georgia, lying halfway between Atlanta and 
Augusta. A Cincinnati firm of carriage-makers found that three 
railway companies were concerned in an arrangement under 
which carriages shipped from Cincinnati to the South were 
charged equal rates to Atlanta and Augusta, but thirty cents per 
hundred more to Social Circle than to either of the larger cities 
named. The defense in this case was that the excessive charge 
was due to local charges by a Georgia railway company, which 
could not be brought under control or review by Federal courts. 
This contention has been overthrown by the court of last resort; 
and it has been made clear that there can be no discrimination in 
through bills of lading from one State to another by means of 
charges alleged to be local.”— 7he News, Newark, N. /. 


A Method of Extortion to be Stopped.—‘‘It is a fact, we be- 
lieve, that freight is now hauled by rail through Denver from New 
York to San Francisco for less than the same line which performs 
part of the haul charges for local freight of a similar character 
between Denver and Leadville, and for a long time it was true, 
and it may still be true, that some classes of freight could be 
shipped from New York to San Francisco by rail and back from 
San Francisco to Leadville for less than any of the Cc‘orado 
lines participating in the long haul would charge for like classes 
of freight from this city to Leadville. 

“This is only an example of the general policy pursued by the 
railroads of the country wherever they have felt free to practise 
that method of extortion, but, if we rightly apprehend the intent 
of the decision rendered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States yesterday in the Georgia cases, the extortion and robbery 
involved in charging more for a short haul than for a long haul 
over the same line must now be stopped for good.”"— 7he Repud- 
lican, Denver, Col. 


“The establishment of the right of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to condemn existing rates and to fix the maxima 
opens the way to an increase of local trade with the South and 
Southwest estimated by competent judges at $50,000,000 a year. 
Only this was needed to stimulate the recently inaugurated com- 
mercial relationships of the middle West with the new South to 
avigorous growth.”— 7he Post, Chicago. 


Advantages Secured to Inland Sections.—‘‘The case of the 
Texas Pacific Railway vs. the Interstate Commerce Commission 
grew out of a suit brought before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the New York Board of Trade against a number of 
railways, the Texas Pacific being one, on the ground that it was 
illegal to charge a lower rate on goods imported or shipped from 
foreign ports than for shipments originating within the Atlantic 
seaboard. . . . In the opinion Judge Shiras pointed out that the 
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Interstate Commerce act prohibited differential charges only on 
services which were ‘like and contemporaneous.’ And that in 
this case the services were not similar, and, therefore, the rail- 
road had a right to charge a lower or a higher rate than on other 
freight. ‘This decision is entirely in accordance with previous 
judgments. The courts have always held'that there was no dis- 
crimination in charging different rates for different sorts of goods, 
or for the same sort at different times. ‘ 

“Charging freight to only what it can pay has been the means 
of building up this section. All our exports to Europe are thus 
made possible. And the Supreme Court has just made the prin- 
ciple apply also to imports. 

“In fact, the suit brought by the New York Board of Trade was 
a purely selfish attempt of the New York importers to retain the 
trade which the importers of the inland cities are gaining. And 
the rebuke was well deserved. In the words of the court: ‘The 
efforts of the Commission to deprive the inland consumers of the 
advantages of through rates, and thus to give an advantage to 
the traders and manufacturers of the large seaboard cities, seems 
to create the very mischief it was one of the objects of the act to 
remedy.’"— Zhe Times, Kansas City, Mo. 

Protection to Eastern Manufacturers Impaired.—“ Hasarail- 
road company the right to give to European goods, landed in New 
York, a lower freight-rate, say to San Francisco, than is permitted 
to goods of the same kind manufactured in New York? The 
contention of the railroad companies was that, unless they shall 
be permitted to do this, they will lose the business of carrying 
the imported goods, for the higher rate will induce European 
shippers to send their wares by ship to the Isthmus, then across 
to the Pacific by rail and thence by water to San Francisco. A 
majority of the court decided that, as not to discriminate in favor 
of the imports would be to lose the business, the railroads may 
be permitted to use such discrimination. It will be observed that 
this practise allows the railroad companies to destroy much, if 
not all, of the protection given to Eastern manufacturers. Justice 
Shiras, favoring the companies, declared that ‘our reading of the 
Interstate Commerce act does not disclose any intention upon the 
part of Congress to thereby reinforce the provisions of the tariff- 
law.’"— The Manufacturer, Philadelphia. 

The Question of Oriental Competition.—‘‘Suppose that the 
American manufacturer should have to meet the competition 
which some people apprehend in the near future from China and 
Japan, it will be possible under this decision to establish rates 
from San Francisco to New York on Asiatic products competing 
directly with our own, lower than the rates charged on similar 
freight from St. Louis to New York. While not denying to 
Tokyo or Hongkong the right to enjoy all the advantages that 
nature has given them, the American merchant and manufacturer 
may fairly object to the use of the railways of their own cotntry 
to increase these advantages to their detriment.” —/ourna/ of 
Commerce, New York. 

“The really significant feature of this decision is that neither 
the decision of the majority nor the dissenting opinion of the 
minority contains any suggestion, even, of a disposition to curtail 
the power of Congress to regulate interstate commerce. On the 
contrary, all the justices seem toconcur in recognizing that right, 
and the duty of its exercise.”— 7he /nter Ocean, Chicago. 

Undue Power of Congress under the Interstate Commerce 
Act.—“ But if Congress may put such restrictions upon inter- 
course between the States as the Interstate Commerce Act con- 
tains, it is hard to see what limitations rest upon the power of 
Congress in the matter, and it may come ultimately to abridging 
free intercourse between the States that would be as harmful as 
the restrictions which the separate States put upon it before the 
Constitution was adopted. When our forefathers did adopt the 
Constitution they thought they had made any interference with 
perfectly free intercourse between all parts of the country impos- 
sible. But upon the theory of the Interstate Commerce act, they 
only changed the agency which might embarrass it. It can not 
be embarrassed by State action, but it may be absolutely anni- 
hilated by the action of Congress. Had this view of the case 
been presented to our forefathers, it is quite possible that the 
Constitution would never have been adopted. 

“This is not the only ground upon which we most cordially 
dislike the Interstate Commerce Act. We dislike it because it 


contains in itself an element of a Socialistic government.”— 7he 
Times, Richmond, Va. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS ON MORALITY IN 
POLITICS. 


HE intimate relations which ought to exist between morals 
and politics are the subject of a paper by Cardinal Gibbons 
in the April number of 7he American Magazine of Civics. At 
the outset the Cardinal quotes with approbation the saying of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson that “the moral sentiment alone is omnip- 
otent.” There can be no aspect of man’s life, it is added, that 
should be viewed independently of that standpoint. The Cardi- 
nal then proceeds to consider certain general laws and principles 
affecting moral conduct, man’s free-will and intelligence, and his 
inborn instinct of right and wrong. Man is always and every- 
where under the rule of conscience, acting under “the will of the 
Most High.” This is true to some extent even of the untutored 
savage. All our deliberate acts must rest upon the basis of 
morality, which teaches that those in opposition to our moral 
nature must be avoided because they are evil. From this the 
Cardinal continues : 


“But what, if any, connection have these truths with politics? 
Do not politics form a domain entirely independent? Is not the 
field wherein they play one from which morals had best be absent? 
It is precisely the absence or disregard of them that accounts for 
the corruption and evils of which honest minds and true states- 
men and sincere politicians so loudly complain as existing in the 
workings of practical politics. Politics should claim no exemp- 
tion from morality’s searching gaze and inexorable dictates. 
Politics or the science of civil government has relation to the 
social life of men, and its object is to secure for the aggregate of 
individuals and families banded together for mutual happiness, 
benefit, and protection their inalienable rights and privileges. 
The hands in which the power of governing is placed are to be 
raised in benediction and love, and the exercise of this power 
must tend directly and immediately to the welfare of the com- 
monwealth. The union of human beings in municipalities and 
states and countries arises from a divine ordinance and from the 
needs and requirements of our nature, which is social. The in- 
dividual, however, does not lose his autonomy when he becomes 
a factor in the social fabric, as was the case in the Roman 
Empire, and the pursuit of life, liberty, and happiness is none 
the less his, tho he be disposed to relinquish something that the 
whole of which he is an integral part might gain. Yet we can 
not but regard the state as a unit, or every community as an in- 
dividual, in which are inherent the ineradicable instincts of self- 
preservation and rights similar to or identical with those possessed 
by each and every man. Our conduct toward states and commu- 
nities therefore must be characterized by all the elements, fea- 
tures, and qualities demanded when we treat with one another. 
As we are obliged toremember that our neighbor is a child of the 
Begetting Spirit with the same endowments as ourselves, as we 
must do to him as we would be done by, so politicians must re- 
member the personified character of the state or community, and 
be careful to be guided toward it by strict principles of morality. 
We must apply the teachings of ethics to practical life, and poli- 
tics form a branch of practical life.” 





BIG THEATER HATS AS A BURNING ISSUE. 


HE big hat has become something more than a joke in Ohio. 
It is now a serious subject. The State legislature has 
tackled it and the court will soon have to. The witty newspaper 
paragraph has developed into the ponderous editorial in which 
human rights and the province of government are solemnly dis- 
cussed. No political campaigns have yet been waged on the big 
hat issue, however. Perhaps that will come later. The law which 
the legislature has passed provides in substance as follows: 


“That any owner, lessee, proprietor, or manager of any theatre. hall, 
opera-house, or any such building where theatrical or other performances 
are given, where an admission fee is charged, who permits or suffers any 
person or persons during the performance in such theater, hall, opera-house, 
or building where such performance is given, to wear a hat sufficiently 
large to obstruct the view of persons sitting behind her shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall upon conviction be fined not more than $10 nor 
less tean $2. Every hat permitted to be worn in violation of the law will 
constitute a separate offense.” 
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Representative P. C. Fosdick, of Hamilton county, is the 
author of the,bill. It was at first treated as a joke at large, but 
received the approval of many prominent society women in the 
State, so that when it came up from the House for passage in the 
Senate only two votes were recorded against it. Now some of 
the women threaten to have a bill introduced in retaliation for- 
bidding any person to go out between acts or during the perform- 
ance to “see a friend.” 


A Just Law Against a Selfish Minority.—“ No one act of the 
present session of the legislature, the election of Senator Foraker 
excepted, has attracted so much attention throughout the country 
as the passage of this law. It has been ridiculed and maligned, 
and it has been heartily indorsed, by newspapers in practically 
all of the cities in the United States, but it is a notable fact that 
in no instance has the necessity of some reform in the wearing of 
big theater hats been questioned. 

“It is not complimentary to the women of Ohio that such 
stringent measures should have become necessary in this State, 
but while 7he Dispatch believes the law to be just, it also recog- 
nizes the fact that the great majority of the women in Columbus 
and other Ohio towns do not wear such headgear to the theater as 
may cause their neighbors inconvenience. It is the small minor- 
ity, whose love of dress breeds selfishness, that has provoked the 
criticism leading to the passage of a law which necessarily ap- 
plies to all alike. For the actions of the few, the many have 
been held responsible in law, but it should not be forgotten that 
they are not so in fact. There should be no necessity for ‘enforc- 
ing’ the Fosdick law, so far as the harshness of that term is un- 
derstood. Its provisions will be approved by the great mass of 
Ohio women who attend places of public amusement.”— 7he Dzs- 
patch, Columbus, Ohio. 


No Legal Standard of Size.—‘‘ Manager Hartz, of the Opera- 
House, points out the vital weakness of the big-hat law that was 
recently enacted by the General Assembly. Mr. Hartz says it 
will be difficult to enforce the law because it fails to provide how 
big a hat may be to come within the provisions of the statute. 
That is true, and one of the members of the House of Represen- 
tatives evidently foresaw the weakness of the bill when it was 
under discussion, for he proposed an amendment providing that 
no hat should be classified as ‘big’ unless it was as large as a 
bushel-basket. That amendment was defeated, with the appar- 
ent purpose of placing the responsibility for the defining of the 
bigness of hats upon the manager of the theater or other place of 
amusement in which the law may be violated. And that is likely 
to cause conflict of opinion. . . . It begins to look as if there 
would be lots of trouble in enforcing the law, unless the women 
agree voluntarily to abandon big hats entirely, and that will 
probably be the solution of the difficulty.”"—7he Leader, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


All Disorderly Conduct Should be Prohibited.—‘“‘We would 
like to have New York follow Ohio’s example, and then go the 
Buckeye State one better. It would seem that a general dis- 
orderly conduct statute might be made to apply to theater crowds. 
Certainly talking could be stopped, and seats off the aisle be sold 
on a distinct agreement that they be occupied continuously if 
occupied at all. 

“It is a shame in a Christian land, where the Golden Rule is 
not supposed to be altogether obsolete, that either men or women 
should have to be forced by law to refrain from infringing on the 
clear rights of other people. But most theater-goers will agree 
that the necessity exists in the matter of high-hat fiends, chatting 
fiends, and clove fiends in places of public entertainment.”— 7he 
Recorder, New York. 


Two Evils to be Fought Together.—‘It stands to reason that 
the theater managers do not want to pay ten dollars per high hat, 
and those in Ohio, as well as their brethren in other States, should 
take time by the forelock, and meet the enemy by such reforms 
as will remove the necessity for such laws. Mr. Howells, who 
writes novels and acts the heavy part of Boston’s last claim asa 
literary center, has said in a very bright article that the two pub- 
lic evils should be fought together ; that is to say, the men should 
promise not to spit on the floor if the women would promise to 
give up the high hats. Here in Baltimore the campaign against 
the expectorators has been formally inaugurated, and the signs 
in the street-cars are having their effect undoubtedly. The man 
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who sees ‘Don’t Spit on the Floor’ knows that all the other pas- 
sengers see it, and if he violates it he will call attention to him- 
self as a person whose manners need repairing. The theater 
managers thus have their cue. Let them decorate their drop- 
curtains with such messages as ‘Kindly Remove That High Hat,’ 
or ‘High Hats Checked in the Lobby,’ or‘ Those Who Wear High 
Hats Will be Charged Space Rates.’ The notices could not be 
ignored, for even those who sit behind the high hats would be 
able to see them.”— 7he American, Paltimore. 


Special Legislation and Unconstitutional.—“ We do not be- 
lieve for a minute that this law is constitutional. In the first 
place it is special legislation. It applies only to womankind. A 
man may wear a hat a foot high and there is no redress, there- 
fore the law is not general in its application. Besides, it is very 
much to be questioned whether there is any power in the land to 
restrict the personal apparel of any citizen, be it male or female. 
A person with no clothes upon him may, indeed, be arrested, but 
who ever heard of any authority in the constitution or law for the 
arrest of a person over-dressed?. . . All that is necessary to ac- 
complish the reform is to make it a fad or decree of fashion that 
no hats or bonnets shall be worn, and the thing is accomplished. 

. We shall get rid of the hats in time, but it will not be 
through the acts of legislatures.”— 7he /nguzrer, Philadelphia. 


The Deadly Tariff Parallel.—‘‘ Under the Fosdick bill, how- 
ever, the redress will not come from the woman—she will con- 
tinue to dress as she pleases—but from the owner of a theater, who 
is liable to a fine for allowing hats of unusual proportions toenter 
his playhouse.’ This is something like the tariff contention as 
to who ultimately pays the imposition; if the manager had to pay 
five dollars, say, for allowing the woman with such headgear to 
enter his place, he would undoubtedly attach that amount to the 
admission price which the woman (or most likely her escort) 
would have to pay; so that the manager would lose nothing, the 
tariff coming out of the consumer—of other people’s pleasure— 
and while the net result to the playgoers would be as before, < 
new source of public revenue would spring up. That is about all. 
Ohio is a great State and has produced some great men; but 
we can’t see any symptoms of greatness in Mr. Fosdick’s new 
scheme.”— Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mischievous and Absurd.—‘‘Of course, the more legislation 
there is of this sort, the more all legislation will become con- 
temptible in the popular mind, and the more all respect for law 
as law will disappear. No delusion, however, is so firmly im- 
planted in a certain order of mind as the belief that the law- 
making body can do anything. Sometimes it runs to prohibitory 
laws, sometimes to mere petty work like the high-hat ordinance ; 
but it is always mischievous and absurd.”—7he Journal, Provi- 
dence. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF CUBANS 
AS BELLIGERENTS. 


| * her necosianeet of Cubans as belligerents has been the most 

fruitful topic of discussion in Congress this session. The 
attitude of the United States, so far as the two branches of Con- 
gress represent it, was defined last week in the language of the 
resolutions first passed by the Senate: 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress a condition of public war ex- 
ists between the Government of Spain and the government proclaimed and 
for some time maintained by force of arms by the people of Cuba, and that 
the United States of America should maintain a strict neutrality between 
the contending powers, according to each all the rights of belligerents in 
the ports and territory of the United States. 

“* Resolved, further, That the friendly offices of the United States should 
he offered by the President to the Spanish Government for the recognition 
of the independence of Cuba.” 


The Senate adopted this form of resoiutions in February by a 
vote of 64 to 6. The House adopted separate resolutions, inclu- 
ding a clause expressing the opinion that the United States Gov- 
ernment should be prepared for intervention, if necessary to pro- 
tect American interests. A conference committee of the Senate 
and House first reported the House resolutions; but, because of 
objections in the Senate, agreed to report the Senate resolutions, 
which the House last week adopted by a vote of 245 to 27. 

The resolutions are “concurrent” in form, like the Armenian 


resolutions passed in January. The great majority of American 
journals approve the resolutions as an expression of national senti- 
ment. On the other hand they are denounced as mere politics 
and demagogism. At this writing the President has taken no 
action, so far as the public is aware, in regard to them. 


A Nation’s Sentiment.—‘ One thing is very sure, and it is that 

Congress in its action on the war in Cuba represents the most 
worthy and generous sentiments of the American people. 
We have been warned over and over again that to exhibit any 
sympathy for a neighboring people struggling for their freedom 
would depreciate our bonds, and disturb our fraternal relations 
with a European monarchy. The United States had reached that 
condition of commercial prosperity that forbade any exhibition of 
sentiment or any waste of money in defending ourselves. 

“The vote in Congress nails down all this nonsense effectually. 
The people of the United States mean the world shall clearly un- 
derstand that their sympathies are on the side of man, not on the 
side of monarchies; that they are not thinking of the price of 
bonds or the comfort of Madrid, but of their fundamental faith 
and hope, long ago declared, in the inalienable right of all peo- 
ples to self-government and to the enjoyment of liberty. To 
have done any less than this would have shown us to be recreant 
in our hearts to the principles that have made us strong enough 
to protest, and that have commanded for us the fear and the 
hatred of every tyranny on earth.”— 7he Journa/, New York. 


The President’s Prerogative.—“ The relations of nations are 
so delicate and complicated, so sensitive to passing events and 
momentary disturbances, that it is impracticable and injudicious 
to discuss them and arrange them in open courts or legislative 
halls any more than in the public market-places. Diplomacy 
claims its field, and the Ministry or the Administration must con- 
sider terms, provide preliminaries, and reconcile differences. In 
making the resolutions relative to Cuba ‘concurrent’ Congress 
recognizes that it is the President’s prerogative to manage the 
relations between the United States and Spain touching our posi- 
tion with respect to affairs in Cuba. 

“President Cleveland is not likely to act hurriedly with respect 
to the resolutions of Congress under consideration. While they 
were meant for his guidance, or rather chiefly as an expression of 
the feeling of the legislative body, they were also meant to give 
the Cuban cause a status which it has not as yet had. The in- 
surgent Cubans have not been accorded belligerent rights as yet 
by any power. Should the United States lead off in this direc- 
tion, it is not unlikely that some of the remaining American re- 
publics would follow suit. The European powers, however, 
would be slow to adopt a similar course. The more important of 
them have colonies of their own, and are not disposed to encourage 
movements for separation from the mother-country.”— 7he Ledg- 
er, Philadelphia. 

The Cuban Bluff.—‘ We are playing with Cuba. We are play- 
ing with fate. It may suit the pleasure of shallow statesmen to 
use a matter of profound national policy as the text for oratorical 
buncombe and then lay it away upon the shelf, until they have 
another occasion for stump speeches, but we do not believe the 
people are satisfied with such a proceeding. We believe the peo- 
ple everywhere are asking each other, with misgivings in their 
hearts, what is the effect of all the noise and trouble that has been 
raised by the Cuban incident, and to what extent we are nearer 
to the solution of the 
problem the proximi- 
ty of Cuba has given 
us to solve. If any- 
body can discover 
wherein the most 
prominent incident of 
the present session of 
Congress has profited 
us at all, he has sharp- 
er eyes than we have. 

“The people of the 
United States desire 
an end of the Cuban 
problem. If in the 
wisdom of Congress it 
were decided that 
Cuba free would be 
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Cuba as we want it to be, there would be no fault to find. For 
ourselves we believe that annexation is the solution. But we need 
not discuss a mere matter of detail in order to the condemnation 
of action which contemplates no general policy whatever, and is 
nothing more than a bluff in the dark."—7he 7rzbune, Detroit. 


Not in a Hurry to Solve an International Riddle.—“ There 
will be a feeling of relief that Congress has got through fighting 
Spain, at least for the present, and that our relations with the 
Spanish Government have passed beyond the point where Cuban 
freebooters can exercise much of any influence over them. The 
President of the United States will not be frighted from his ‘ pro- 
priety’ by any expedient the filibusters may adopt, nor will he 
depart from the course of independent action which he has 
marked out for the Government while in his hands, altho ‘the 
Congress’ may have resolved that the friendly offices of the 
United States should be offered by the President to the Spanish 
Government for the recognition of the independence of. Cuba. 
No jingo member of Congress undertook, during the pendency of 
the Cuban resolutions, to show how action which the Govern- 
ment of Spain would deem hostile and nothing else could be 
metamorphosed into ‘friendly offices.’ It is moderately certain, 
to write within bounds, that the President will not devote him- 
self to the solution of that internatonal riddle in a hurry.”— 7 4e 
Transcript, Boston. 


““Weyler has before him two alternatives. He may respect the 
laws of civilized warfare, or he may go on ignoring them. But 
now a deliberate persistence in barbarism will compel United 
States intervention, and hasten rather than retard the cause of 
Cuban liberty. That is the change in the situation effected by 
yesterday’s action of the House of Representatives.”— 7he Re- 
corder, New York. 

“There can be no denying the fact that the great mass of the 
people in this country sincerely desire to see Cuba free and inde- 
pendent, and are willing tocontribute to that end in so far as it is 
in their power. The American people are firmly convinced that 
the Cubans are entitled to belligerent rights, and as the Spanish 
Government has itself set the example on former occasions of 
recognizing insurgents, it has no good cause of complaint against 
the United States Congress for advising the President to recog- 
nize the belligerency of the Cubans.”—7he Picayune, New 
Orleans. 

“Having been passed, the resolutions may well remain where 
they are, and being concurrent the President is not called upon 
to act. Spain isin an obstinate mood, and not inclined toward 
our ‘friendly offices.’ Their moral effect is just as good, and 
perhaps better, without the President’s action.”— 7he Standarda- 
Union, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The whole thing is mere politics and demagogism. But it is 
a very serious affair. It is trifling with the most important 
national interests and may precipitate war. Foreign nations will 
not understand the fact that this action of both Houses of Con- 
gress has no greater legal effect than the resolutions of the House 
censuring Ambassador Bayard. They will interpret the resolu- 


tions as the act of the whole Government.”—7he Chronicle, 
Ch tcago 4 


SECRETARY CARLISLE’S CANDIDACY. 


eas Secretary of the Treasury has written a letter to the 

Chairman of the Democratic State committee of Kentucky, 
saying, “I think my duty to the party will be best performed by 
declining to participate in a contest for the nomination” for 
President. He expresses the opinion that the success and future 
usefulness of the party depend on the declaration of its princi- 
ples, especially on finance and taxation, more than upon the selec- 
tion of a particular candidate on that platform. The Washington 
Star (Ind.) says: 

“The first response to the letter from sound-money circles in 
Mr. Carlisle’s own State is from the leading Democratic news- 
paper of the commonwealth, and this is tothe effect that Kentucky 
will present the Secretary’s name to the Chicago convention, and 
expressing the opinion that he will abide by that action. No 
sound-money Kentucky Democrat in Washington doubts that, 
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and so the Carlisle boom will keep the field. The difficulty will 
be in satisfying sentiment at a distance, and most specially in 
replying to accusations and predictions about a third term. A 
good many people are of opinion that Mr. Cleveland wants an- 
other term, and that matters in the end will be adjusted to the 
accomplishment of a fourth nomination at Chicago. How such 
people are likely to be affected by this declaration of Mr. Carlisle 
to enter the lists isa problem. The fear is that many of them 
will read in the Secretary’s letter confirmation of their belief.” 


The Brooklyn Lag/e (Dem.) says: 


“It is not a letter that removes him from the list of Presidential 
candidates. ‘Those who point out that he does not say he would 
decline the nomination if tendered to him should remember that 
he isa member of the Cabinet. The drift of sentiment toward 
Mr. Carlisle the party can afford to note with encouragement. It 
should tend to some extent to relieve the atmosphere of gloom 
which has of late been so heavy.” 


The Philadelphia 7zwes (Ind. Dem.) makes this comment : 


“He could not be a candidate on a wobbling, bimetallic plat- 
form. If the Democratic convention shouid reach after the votes 
of the silver States he 
would not be in the 
contestat all. He has 
made his record as 
Secretary of the 
Treasury, and he is 
more concerned to win 
approval for that and 
to bring the Democra- 
tic Party to the posi- 
tion he represents than 
he is to gather in dele- 
gates. Of course with 
such approval Mr. 
Carlisle would be glad 
of the nomination. 
So would any man. But his attitude is perfectly clear and con- 
sistent, and he expresses it as frankly as propriety would permit.” 





GROVER’'S EASTER EGG. 
—The Post, Cincinnati. 


W. M. SALTER ON THE DUTIES OF 
GOVERN MENT. 


ILLIAM M. SALTER, one of the leaders of the ethical 
culture movement and the author of several books on 
ethical and social questions, has written a volume on “ Anarchy 
or Government,” in which the position of the philosophical An- 
archists is critically and fairly considered, and his views of the 
rights and powers of government clearly set forth. Mr. Salter is 
not a Socialist, but he endeavors to show that, whatever we may 
think of ultimate social tendencies, at present it is the duty of 
government to extend rather than restrict its regulative and re- 
strictive functions. Most of the prevailing social maladjustments 
are attributed by Mr. Salter to the failure of society to intervene 
in behalf of the people and assert its rightful authority. Cor- 
porate rights, competition, and industrial relations generally are 
comprehensively discussed in connection with the fundamental 
problem of the right of organized society to control individual 
action. Why, asks Mr. Salter, should government interfere at 
all to protect men against the aggressions of their fellows? Why 
should it not, consistently with the extreme individualist conten- 
tion, leave them to protect themselves in their own way? And 
he answers as follows: 


“The question turns at bottom on what we mean by society or, 
more accurately speaking, a society. A society, if we stop to 
think of it, isa peculiar phenomenon. It is made up of individ- 
uals, and yet any number of individuals do not of themselves 
make a society. Itis not one individual and another and another 
and so on—but these conceived of as somehow fitting together, 
making a unity, a body, anorganism. In any physical body there 
are the same chemical elements as might exist separately, de- 
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tached, or, as we say, in a free state, outside—but the body is not 
simply the sum of these elements, any more than a house is 
simply the sum of its bricks. A body is a peculiar combination 
of its elements; and it is bricks going together in such a way as 
to make one object that constitutes the house. So with a society. 
It is not simply a lot of individuals, but these individuals con- 
ceived as making up a whole, with ties to one another and more 
or less conscious of them, feeling that in some sense they belong 
to one another, that they are not mere wmzts, but members to- 
gether of a somewhat beyond their individual selves. Such is 
the characteristic mark of a society. .. . 

“But if I have correctly stated the meaning of a society, the 
line between public interests and private interests can hardly be 
called an absolute one. If in a society the individuals composing 
it are not mere individuals, but members of the society, then 
does not only whatever affects the society affect them, but what- 
ever affects them affects the society. If any one of them is in- 
jured, the society is injured, on the supposition that it is a real 
social body. . It would hardly be going beyond the bounds to 
say that a society in which this was not the case would not bea 
real society. If a wrong to any one individual excites no resent- 
ment in the minds of the rest, there is not properly a society, but 
simply an aggregate of individuals—the social bond does not 
exist.” ° 

From this point of view, Mr. Salter proceeds to analyze the in- 
dividualist view of society, and the Spencerian contention that 
government should not go beyond the police function. Is there, 
he asks, any reason why government should not promote the 
higher ends of life? His answer is: 


“No line of Arzuczp/e can be drawn as to how far a society may 
go, and where it must stop, in securing social welfare. We can 
only say that it may go as far as it needs to go and can go. 

“It is a question, not for theorists, but for practical men of 
affairs—for those who know the circumstances, and who by their 
experience and training are fitted to judge about them. Here is 
the field of statesmanship, and one man, acquainted with history 
and in touch with the tendencies of his time and the actual stream 
of events, is worth a dozen closet philosophers. Political philos- 
ophy itself can not take the place of political training, and the best 
service such philosophy can render the statesman is to help him 
get rid of false principles and of superstitions, to assist him to an 
open, plastic mind, and make him /ree ¢o act in view of the cir- 
cumstances that confront him.” 


In view of these statements, Mr. Salter’s position on the inter- 
vention of government in industrial relations can be easily in- 
ferred. He is in favor of liberty, provided liberty works well; 
but if liberty leads to injustice and inequality, society must step 
in and correct matters. Mr. Salter writes: 


“What are the facts? We have them in a measure before us 
to-day; for while anarchy or liberty has passed away as regards 
the protection of life and property, and government is in its place, 
we live in an order of anarchy or liberty (substantially) as re- 
gards the industrial needs of the community. So we can actu- 
ally observe. What do we see? 

“A trained sociologist ought to answer this question, and what 
a layman like myself can say may not have much value. But my 
impression is that in this free industrial order in which we live, a 
great many have hardly enough to eat, and not because they are 
unable and unwilling to work; that a great many more—a large 
number—while they have enough to eat, have little or no share 
in the comforts and decencies of life; further, that there is a 
large, growing class of the unemployed, or irregularly employed, 
for whom there is little or no work to do, mechanical inventions 
tending to make men’s labor more and more unnecessary (as 
electric wires make horses to draw street-cars unnecessary), the 
human being having, however, nothing but his labor to live on; 
still further, that the stronger members of the industrial organism 
are apt to take advantage of the weaker, to drive hard bargains 
with them, to get their labor for as little as they can—so that as 
a result they, the stronger, get more than a fair share of the 
wealth that is jointly produced, a result attributable not to the 
fact that they are of superior ability, but to the fact that their 
ability is rare (and in their rareness their economic strength con- 
sists), while the laborers are at a disadvantage not because it is 
only labor they have to sell, but because this labor is plentiful ; 
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and hence the division into classes, the inequalities of condition 
and advantage, the misunderstandings, the enmities, and perhaps 
now and then public disorder and riot.” 

What would Mr. Salter have government do? He would elim- 
inate the contractua/ relation, and organize industry on a social, 
organic basis. He says: 


‘““We must remember that most societies already perform certain 
industrial functions. They, for example, provide highways for 
their members to walk or drive on, and bridges over the streams 
or tunnels under them; they ordinarily transport the letters of the 
members to their destination. All this might be done by private 
enterprise, and tolls be charged for passage along the streets and 
highways, and the charges allowed to go as high as the traffic 
would bear. But societies generally find it better to render such 
services themselves, and charge simply for the cost of them—or, 
if they allow toll-roads and toll-bridges in certain places, they 
regulate their charges and so assert control over them. There 
seems to be no reason in the nature of things why, if they go so 
far, they should not go farther—why, for instance, they should 
not transmit our telegrams and our express parcels as well as our 
letters (England, we know, does this) ; why in these days when 
rapid movement is such a necessity they should not construct 
railways as well as make streets and highways (as Germany 
does). And as little does there seem to be any absolute reason 
why a society should not manage the mining of the coal in its 
domain, or of the silver or the gold, and the digging of the oil 
that lies within its territory, and the raising of the harvests and 
the manufacture of the goods needed by its members. In fact, 
I see no a priorz reason why it should not do anything it can do, 
if the needs of the community would be thereby better met than 
they are at present.” 


The sound general tendency, concludes Mr. Salter, is for socie- 
ties to assert themselves more and more in industrial relations. 
Liberty should more and more give way to government. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


“I WANT YER, MA HONEY, YEs, I Do.” 


When the nomination’s comin’ and politics is hummin’, 

Den wg want yer, McKinley, yes we do! ‘ 
We're a-thinkin’ of you ever, and your tariff bill so clever, 

And our hearts are forever true to you! 

We're a-thinkin’ of you gladly, ’cause the country needs you sadly, 
And it don’t know what to do ! 

So uplift Protection's banner, 

In the good ole-fashioned manner, 

‘Cos we want yer, McKinley, yes we do! 


Chorus - 


We want yer, McKinley! Yes, we want yer mighty badly. 

We’re a thinkin’ of you gladly, ‘cause de country needs you sadly ; 

So come back to please us—Tom Platt don’t deceive us- j 

*Cos we want yer, McKinley, yes, we want yer, want yer, want yer ; 

’Cos we want yer, McKinley, yes we do! 

—T. E. St. J. Gaffney in The Maitland Express, New York. 
SOME say Democracy’s coming chieftain is our friend Anon, who is re- 

sponsible for so many remarkable things, but judging from the third-term 
talk Ibid is the more likely man.—7khe Press, Philadelphia. 


THE suggestion that Mr. Reed might be made Vice-President sounds 
somewhat like a proposition to harness a race-horse to a hearse. 
—The Star, Washington. 
SPEAKER REED’S reversal of his own ruling may indicate that he would 
rather be right than be President.—7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


ON PLEASING THE TASTE OF THE PUBLIC. 


S there a literary public, one public, having a taste in com- 
mon with all its members? Or is there a fallacy concealed 
in the phrase which speaks of “the taste of the public”? Mr. 
Brander Matthews (April /ovum) is inclined to think that, so 
far from there being only one public, the number of publics hav- 
ing widely divergent likes and dislikes is indefinite, if not infinite. 
There are, he believes, as many different publics as there are 
separate authors; and he argues that there must be, since no two 
writers ever made precisely the same appeal to their readers; 
that the public is really but a congeries of warring factions, and 
that sometimes these 





factions are repre- 
sentative of the de- 
gree of development 
to which, those who 
compose it have at- 
tained. 

In Dr. Pole’s sci- 
entific discussion of 
the “Evolution of 
Whist,.” we are told 
that the develop- 
ment of whist has 








had four periods. 
In the first of these 
the player relied 
chiefly on his mas- 
ter-cards and _ his 
trumps, following 
suit with any one of 
his low cards; and 
this Dr. Pole calls 
the Primitive Game. 





PROF. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


In the second stage the game was raised into a really intellectual 
pastime by Hoyle and his followers, and long whist gave way 
before short whist. The game of Hoyle was the basis of the 
development taking place during the third period, during which 
there was evolved the Philosophical Game, indissolubly connected 
with the names of Clay and Cavendish. The fourth period is 
that of the Latter-day Improvements, in which the American 
Leads have been adopted with other concomitant devices of like 
delicacy and subtlety. Having thus noted the evolution of whist, 
Mr. Matthews finds analogous features in literature. He says, 
in part: 


“As it happens there is a department of literature in which the 
development is singularly similar to the evolution of whist and in 
which we can also declare four chronological periods, the one fol- 
lowing the other and flowering from it. This isthe art of Fiction. 
In the beginning Fiction dealt with the Impossible—with won- 
ders, with mysteries, with the supernatural; and these are the 
staple of the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ of Greek romances like‘ The Golden 
Ass,’ and of the tales of chivalry like ‘Amadis of Gaul.’ In the 
second stage the merely Improbable was substituted for the 
frankly Impossible; and the hero went through adventures in 
kind such as might befall anybody, but in quantity far more than 
are likely to happen to any single man, unless his name were G¢/ 
Blas or Quentin Durward, Natty Bumppo, or ad’ Artagnan. 
Then, in the course of years, the Improbable was superseded by 
the Probable; and it is by their adroit presentation of the Proba- 
ble that Balzac and Thackeray hold their high places in the his- 
tory of the art. But the craft of the novelist did not come to its 
climax with the masterpieces of Balzac and of Thackeray; its 
development continued perforce; and there arose story-tellers 
who preferred to deal rather with the Inevitable than with the 
Probable only; of this fourth-stage of the evolution of fiction per- 
haps the most salient examples are the ‘Scarlet Letter’ of Haw- 
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thorne and the ‘Romola’ of George Eliot, the ‘Smoke’ of Tur- 
genieff and the ‘Anna Karénina’ of Tolstoi. . 

“We all see that it was in the infancy of Fiction that it dealt 
with the Impossible and in its boyhood that it began to attempt 
the Improbable. Althothe liking forthe Impossible still survives 
among children and is likely to survive among them always, I am 
inclined to think that it is almost dead among men and women 
who have attained their majority. The bulk of the novel-readers 
of this last decade of the nineteenth century are either in the 
second stage of development or in the third; they have been 
wearied by the exploiting of the Impossible, but they are not yet 
ready to enjoy the discussion of the Inevitable; and they do not 
care much whether the incidents of the stories they lounge 
through negligently are doubtfully improbable or actually proba- 
ble. But there is a certain portion of the public which takes its 
fiction seriously, which respects the art of narrative, which sees 
the possibilities now open before the novelist, and which holds 
the story-teller up to the highest standard. This portion of the 
public—welcoming warmly the fiction which gives the most truth- 
ful interpretation of life—is steadily gaining in numbers and in 
influence.” 


Why do the writings of certain authors have an immense vogue, 
when these authors are seen to be without the really great quali- 
ties? Is success in literature only a lottery? Is the general 
public a fool, easily to be led by the nose? In answer to these 
supposed interrogatories, Mr. Matthews answers : 


“As there is no effect without a cause, there must be a reason 
for the popularity which sometimes seems to us unaccountable 
The real explanation of the welcome which was bestowed on the 
‘Proverbial Philosophy’ of the late Martin Farquhar Tupper, for 
example, or on the novels of the late E. P. Roe, is to be sought 
in the sincerity of these two writers. Neither was in any way a 
charlatan. Both of them gave the public the best they had in 
them; and, as it happened, they thus voiced the unformulated 
feelings of the segment of the reading circle to which they them- 
selves belonged. So far from writing dowz to the public taste, 
as they were accused of doing, they were, in fact, writing uf to 
the taste of the portion of the public that welcomed their works. 
By their own birth and bringing up, both Mr. Tupper and Mr. 
Roe were in a measure representative of the ‘plain people,’ as 
Lincoln phrased it; and they could not help taking the plain 
people’s point of view. This the plain people recognized 
promptly; and the writers had their reward on the spot. Their 
writings lacked the permanent qualities of literature, no doubt, 
and that is why their vogue was temporary only. 

“More accomplished men of letters than either Mr. Tupper or 
Mr. Roe have not taken this point of view naturally, and thus they 
have failed to voice the feelings of the very segment of the read- 
ing circle they hoped to please. Indeed, I doubt if any author, 
who has tried to guess at the taste of the public that he might 
flatter it, has ever made a hit satisfactory to himself; and I am 
certain that no author who really despised his audience, as more 
than one author may have pretended to despise it, has ever really 
pleased those to whom he made his appeal thus cynically. It 
happens that I have met at one time or another many of the 
novelists and dramatists of France, of England, and of America, 
those whom the critics delight to honor and those also at whom 
the criticasters joy to gird; and the quality which the latter class 
seemed to me to have most abundantly was earnestness. They 
believed in their own work and they were doing it as well asin them 
lay. Their success was due to the fact that their best corre- 
sponded absolutely with the ideal of a certain segment of the 
reading circle or of a certain proportion of the play-goers. In 
other words, and touse another of Lincoln’s always keen phrases, 
these popular novelists and dramatists were producing ‘just the 
kind of thing that a man would like who liked that kind of thing.’ 
And that is why they met with a far wider success than the far 
cleverer and far more accomplished men of letters whose merits 
might be vaunted by all who had so far progressed themselves in 


literature as to appreciate the Latter-day Developments, as Dr. 
Pole calls them.” 





ITALIAN publishers retain the copyright on the works they prin for eighty 
years, after which the works become public property. The Government 

as just published a decree, however, that after the a of the copy- 
right the works shall revert to the state, which will tax reproductions. 
The first important work to come under the new law is Rossini’s “‘ Barbiere 
de Siviglia,” first produced in February, 1816, the rights in which were given 
by the composer to the musical academy he founded at Pesaro. Instead of 
becoming public property, the proceeds from the opera will go to the Gov- 
ernment, which will use them for the support of Rossini’s academy.— 7 he 
Argonaut, 
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CONDITIONS OF LITERARY PRODUCTIVE- 
NESS. 


a announcement of Mr. Kipling’s intention to return to 

India was spoken of by 7he Bookman as a wise thing for 
him todo; “for,” said that journal, “it is impossible that even 
such a genius as he is should long be able toreproduce the mystic 
spirit of India while living in Brattleboro, Vt. No person should 
ever be long absent from his proper mz/zeu.” On these remarks 
Mr. G. M. Hammell, writing for 7#e Western Christian Advo- 
cate, bases an article on “Conditions of Literary Productiveness,” 
arguing, in substance, that fields do not yield to the sower unless 
fit conditions exist. There must be sympathetic relation. In 
the mind of the writer there may lie the germ of a poem or a 
novel, but there shall be no product unless the spiritual atmos- 
phere becomes genial. Of Kipling Mr. Hammell says: 


“India stimulated him as it has stimulated few men, but even 
he has not responded to all the mysticism of that majestic trian- 
gle that juts out from the Himalayas into the hot southern seas. 
There are secrets that India whispers only to her own children— 
no foreigner may be admitted to the shrine where the oracle 
whispers to the reverently receptive soul, saturated with the life 
of the Orient. Even Kipling has carried the European mind to 
Asia, and has not wholly entered into the inner courts where the 
secret rites of the indigenous life are celebrated. Of course, 
Kipling has written out of experiences actually consummated 
under the skies of the East—which accounts for his fame and 
force.” 


In continuation the writer says: 


“Stevenson went to Samoa, and continued to write Scotch 
stories; but the tales were not quite so true as those that were 
born among the hills of his native land. It is not likely that a 
portrait painted from recollection will be as true to feature and 
shifting mood as that which is put on canvas under the personal 
influence of the original; and it is not quite possible that a story, 
written among the wide seas of the far-off oceans under the 
Southern Cross, will be as loyal to the moods of Scotland as that 
which takes on its form among the ‘lochs’ and ‘ bens’-and streams 
of the Highlands. 

“Personality counts for much—for everything as to initiative. 
It is inconceivable that such a man as Paul Verlaine—‘ drinking 
wine at sixteen sous the liter, with cavernous eye, macadre ex- 
pression of burnt-out lust smoldering upon his face’—should 
write the sweet, pure, pathetic stories that make up Ian Mac- 
laren’s books. No; chastity and simplicity of environment would 
operate to depress him—he would need hospitals, alleys, slums, 
and houses of shame to stir his morbid mind to production. But 
of such output there is already too much. Books, of course, are 
factors, too; but, as they make moods, so they find them, and it 
is as often the mood which is found that generates the new form 
as the mood that is made.” 





Rewards of Literature.—‘ Not all of the truly worthy 
authors of past times have been condemned to penury and vaga- 
bondage. Some of them, on the contrary, have acquired fortunes 
by reason of the liberal compensation they received for their 
work. Scott was paid for one of his novels at the rate of $252 per 
day for the time employed in writing it, and his total literary 
earnings aggregated $1,500,000. Byron got $20,000 for ‘Childe 
Harold’ and $15,000 for ‘Don Juan.’ Moore sold ‘Lalla Rookh’ 
for $15,750, and his ‘Irish Melodies’ brought him $45,000. Gray 
received only $200 for his poems, and not a cent for the immortal 
‘Elegy,’ out of which the publisher made $5,000; but that was 
because he had an eccentric prejudice against taking money for 
writing. Tennyson had an annual income of from $40,000 to 
$50,000 for many years, tho in the early part of his career, when 
he wrote ‘Maud’ and ‘In Memoriam,’ he realized next to nothing. 
Longfellow sold his first poems, including some of his best ones, 
at very low figures, but he lived to receive $4,000, or $20 a line, 
for ‘The Hanging of the Crane,’ and when he died he was worth 
$350,000. Whittier left an estate of $200,000; and several of the 
leading American prose writers have done quite as well. These 
are exceptions, it is true, but they serve to modify the general 
Tule, and to show that, in cases of superior merit, literature has 
proved to be notably profitable.”—Lippincott’s for April. 
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HINTS TO SOME CONTR: S5UTORS. 


ths young “literary aspirants” who are just setting out on the 

difficult career of writing as a profession, a few sugges- 
tions, born of some knowledge of existing conditions and some 
experience with would-be authors, may be of practical value; be- 
cause there are, for new contributors to magazines and news- 
papers especially, a few basal inferences or assumptions which 


Thus prefatorially stating the case, the editor of 7he Outlook 
proceeds to give “some contributors” the benefit of his advice. 
True, the altruistic editor lays himself open to the charge of face- 
tiousness, pure and simple, but knowing him, as we do, to bea 
very sober man, we do not take it upon ourselves to decide on 
that point. Whatever be the fact, we share his solicitude for the 
welfare of ‘some contributors,” and therefore reproduce a part 
of his counsel. In the first place he advises those whom he has 
in his mind’s eye to cherish the elementary truth that good wri- 
ting comes by nature, and not by practise; that it is well at the 
start, therefore, to rid one’s self of the idea that one must work, 
observe, think, practise, live, before one can write with ease, 
clearness, and power. ‘Trust to nature, says he; do not waste 
time on construction, grammar, or style; say what you have to 
say in the first words that occur to you; believe implicitly in 
yourself; and if your manuscript comes back to you, assume at 
once that your failure is due to lack of personal influence, to the 
jealousy of the literary coterie, and to the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of editors. We quote: 


“Believe firmly that editors care only for names and not at all for 
the intrinsic interest of the articles submitted to them, that they 
never read manuscripts which come from new writers, that they 
detest unknown names, and are entirely under the control of an 
organized, powerful, and unscrupulous ring of persons who have, 
by various devices, gotten access to the periodical literature of 
the country. Editors dislike nothing so much as a fresh note, a 
new talent, a novel force; they love to read and print the same 
things again and again. They are eager to avoid the attention 
which a touch of genius always attracts; they shrink from the 
discovery of new talent. Freshness, variety, and force they 
study to exclude from their columns. Ignorant readers of 7he 
Outlook may imagine that Mr. Burroughs, Dr. Hale, and Ian 
Maclaren, to take the first names that come to hand, are frequent 
contributors to its columns because the editors think they have 
something to say and know how to say it; but better-informed 
readers know that these gentlemen are invited to write simply 
because they are widely known. It is a great sorrow to a pub- 
lisher to discover a Kipling, a Crawford, or a Wilkins; it isa 
great sorrow to an editor to come upon a new and thrilling note 
in the mass of manuscript through which he wades, not ‘knee- 
deep in June,’ alas! but knee-deep in crudity and commonplace.” 


After further advice touching schemes for catching an editor 
who fails to read a manuscript through from first to last word in 
order to decide upon its merit, the writer says that there is one 
thing that all new literary aspirants ought to know, namely, that 
“all the successful writers are secretly banded together to keep 
the field to themselves!” He continues: 


“This will surprise those who are not well informed. It is 
known, for instance, that Mr. Warner, Mr. Stedman, Mr. 
Howells, Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, Mr. Page, Mr. Hutton, and 
other well-known writers are constantly appealed to by unknown 
men and women for criticism, suggestion, introduction, and gen- 
eral help. It is also well known that, altho these gentlemen and 
gentlewomen are often at their wits’ ends for time and strength 
in which to do their own work, they cheerfully write hundreds of 
letters, examine countless manuscripts, interview publishers, and 
perform many similar services on behalf of these unknown and 
untried fellow workers. Indeed, some of these distinguished 
men of letters have practically become literary agents for and 
advisers of young and unknown writers, always without salary 
and sometimes without thanks. This bas given some people the 
idea that Mr Howells, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Warner, and their com- 
peers are an exceptionally generous and helpful group of persons, 
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anxious to open to talent, industry, and character the field in 
which they have succeeded. But the public must not be misled 
by acts of kindness and deeds of brotherliness; this is the fine 
hypocrisy of a powerful secret organization, an unscrupulous lit- 
erary trust which exists for the sole purpose of keeping the doors 
of access to popular favor closed and barred.” 


To sum up these “practical suggestions,” the aspirant is thus 
counseled in substance: Assume that you have genius and do 
not need practise; that the return of any manuscript always 
means editorial ignorance and depravity; that your failure to 
secure a hearing is due solely to the jealousy of those who are 
already in the field; and never, under any circumstances, ask 
whether anything is amiss with your own work. 





A VISIT TO VERLAINE. 


HE late M. Verlaine will probably be cited for all time asa 
substantiation of the popular idea of the vagabond poet. 

The Verlaine legend has now been consecrated by his death, 
says Mr. Zangwill in 7he Pall Mall Magazine, and Verlaine 
will rank with Villon as an impossible person. Admitting that 
Verlaine may have 
been all that is said, 
all that is hinted 
even, in Mr. George 
Moore’s famous de- 
scription of him—‘I 
once saw Verlaine. 
I shall not forget the 
bald prominent fore- 
head, the cavernous 
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eyes, the macabre 
expression of burnt- 
out lust smouldering 
upon his face”—Mr. 
Zangwill claims that 
there is another side 
to him, and says that 
this other side he 
personally saw 
when, like Mr. 
Moore, he hunted 
Verlaine up on his native heath. We quote the better part of 
Mr. Zangwill’s sketch, as follows: 

















PAUL VERLAINE, 


“For one thing, I was not prepared to see anything very lurid 
and daboligue : life is really not so picturesque as all that. I 
knew besides that he had been a schoolmaster in England; and 
can you imagine anything more tedious and toilsome than to be 
the ‘French master,’ the poor despised, ‘frog-eating Mounseer 
Jacques’ of boys’ stories, the butt of all their facetious brutality? 
If ever anything was calculated to make a man dzadboligue! I 
trust biographers will not forget to place all this depressing 
drudgery to our ‘vagabond’s’ credit. Think of it! The first 
poet of France correcting French exercises! The poet of the 
passions conjugating the verb azmer in its hideous grammatical 
reality! ... 

“In the absurd actual he had to earn his bread and butter, and 
man can not live by poetry alone, unless one sings the joys and 
sorrows of the middle classes. It was rather late at night before, 
having vainly hunted for him in his favorite restaurants, I found 
the narrow, poverty-stricken rwe in which Verlaine was living 
a year or so ago. Passing through a dark courtyard, I had to 
mount interminable stone stairs, lighting foul French matches as 
I went, to relieve the blackness. At last I arrived outside his 
door, very near the sky. I knocked. A voice called out, ‘I’ve 
gone to bed.’ I explained my lateness and said I would call to- 
morrow. ‘No, no! A/tendez/’ I heard him jump out of bed, 
stumble and grope about, and then strike a match; and in an- 
other instant the door opened and in the interstice appeared a 
homely nightcapped dourgeozs pulling on his trousers. There 
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flashed on meincongruously the thought of our English laureate’s 
stately home by the sea, in which, jealously guarded by hedges 
and flunkeys, the poet chiseled his calm stanzas; and all the 
vagabond in me leapt out to meet the unpretentious child of 
Paris. He greeted me with simple cordiality; and, ugly and 
coarse tho his face was, it was lit up throughout by a pleasant 
smile. His notorious leg was bandaged, but not repulsively. 
No, ‘homely’ is the only impression I shall ever have of Verlaine, 
the man. Even in that much maligned ‘macabresque’ head of 
his there was more of the donhomme than of the poet or the satyr. 
The little garret was his all in ail; a bed took up half the space. 
On the table stood the remains of supper. A few shelves of 
books, a sketch or two, and a bird-cage, with, I think, a canary, 
were the only attempts at ornament. 

“Such was Verlaine at the climax of his fame, when he had 
won a sure immortality; simple and childlike, and with a child’s 
unshamed acceptance of any money one might leave behind on 
the mantelpiece. He seems to have made very little by his verses. 
He spoke English quite well, having probably acquired it when 
teaching French; and he was perhaps more proud of it than of 
his poems. Mr. Moore says he wished to translate Tennyson. 
He read aloud a poem he had just written in celebration of his 
own fiftieth birthday. There was an allusion to a ‘crystal 
goblet.” ‘Ce verre-/a/’ he interpolated, with a humorous smile, 
pointing to a cheap glass with the dregs of absinthe that stood on 
the table. There was also an allusion to a ‘bluebird,’ a sort of 
symbol of the magic of spring, I fancy, that flutters through many 
of his poems. (The ‘plumage bleuté de 1’orgueil’ figures in one 
of his very last verses.) When he arrived at this ‘blue-bird’ he 
pointed to the cage with the same droll twinkle: ‘ Cet ozseau-ci.’ 
When I left him he stood at the head of the gloomy stone stairs 
to light me down, and the image of him in his red cotton nightcap 
is still vivid. And now he is only an immortal name. Ah well! 
after the English schoolrooms, the French prisons, the Parisian 
garrets and hospitals, the tomb is not so bad. 

“In giving him place with the immortals I feel no hesitation. 
An English clergyman found immortality by writing one poem— 
‘The Burial of Sir John Moore’—and, however posterity may 
appraise Verlaine’s work as a whole, he has left three or four 
lyrics which can only die if the French language dies, or if man- 
kind in its latter end undergoes a paralysis of the poetic sense 
such as Darwin suffered from in his old age. . . . He is the poet 
of rhythm, of the nuance, of personal emotion. French poetry 
has always leant to the frigid, the academic, the rhetorical—in a 
word, to the prosaic. The spirit of Boileau has ruled it from his 
cold marble urn. It has always lacked ‘soul,’ the haunting 
magic, the elusive wistfulness, the ‘finer light in light,’ that are 
of the essence of poetry. This subtle and delicate echo of far-off 
celestial music, together with some of the most spiritual poems 
that Catholicism has ever inspired, have been added to French 
literature by the gross-souled, gross-bodied vagrant of the prisons 
and the hospitals! Which is a mystery to the Philistine.” 


How and When Mrs. Burnett Writes.—From “A 
Chat with Frances Hodgson Burnett,” in 7he ///ustrated Amer- 
zcan, we extract the following, Mrs. Burnett speaking: “‘ What is 
my method of writing? I am not sure that I have a method. 
When I am in the humor I write very fast and easily. When I 
am not in the humor I have nothing to say. I have sometimes 
amused myself by saying that it was not really I who wrote, but 
something weird and interesting which possessed me. Spooks, 
you know! The only habit I have which approaches a rule is 
that I always work in the morning. I seem more alive then than 
at any other time. When I havea story on hand I work upon it 
with a kind of regularity. Four stories in my life, however. 
have taken possession of me and insisted on being written, so to 
speak. One was a ‘Story of the Latin Quarter,’ published in th« 
old Scribner's (now The Century) years ago. The leading 
thought was suggested to my mind by a poem I read one eve- 
ning. I read it at the house of a friend, and the story which grev 
out of it immediately so filled me and overwhelmed me that 
could not detach myself from it, and I have no doubt that m) 
friend thought I was ill or partially demented, I was so ab 
stracted. I wrote the story the nextday. I felt it very intensely) 
It seemed almost too much to bear at the time. The closing 
words are: ‘For that which Life had denied her, Death ha 
given!’ and I remember that when they came into my mind 
broke down into an anguished fit of crying.” 
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HOW ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WROTE 
HER FIRST STORY. 


T will interest many to know how the author of “Gates Ajar” 

began her literary career. In “Chapters of a Life,” in the 

April McClure’s, we find the narrative from her own pen, from 
which we quote as follows: 


“The town of Lawrence was three miles and a half from An- 
dover. Up tothe year 1860 we had considered Lawrence chiefly 
in the light.of a place todrive to. To the girlish resources which 
could, in those days, only include a trip to Boston at the call of 
some fate too vast to be expected more than two or three times a 
year, Lawrence offered consolations in the shape of dry-goods 
and restaurant ice-cream, and a slow, delicious drive in the family 
carryall through sand flats and pine woods, and past the largest 
bed of the sweetest violets that ever dared the blasts of a New 
England spring. To the pages of the gazetteer Lawrence would 
have been known as a manufacturing town of importance. Upon 
the map of our young fancy the great mills were sketched in 
lightly ; we looked up from the restaurant ice-cream to see the 
‘hands’ pour out for dinner, a dark and restless, but a patient, 
throng; used, in those days, to standing eleven hours and a quar- 
ter—women and girls—at their looms, six days of the week, and 
making no audible complaints: for socialism had not reached 
Lawrence, and anarchy was content to bray in distant parts of 
the geography at which the factory people had not arrived when 
they left school. 

“Sometimes we counted the great mills as we drove up Essex 
Street—having come over the bridge by the roaring dam that 
tamed the proud Merrimac to spinning cotton—Pacific, Atlantic, 
Washington, Pemberton, but this was an idle, esthetic pleasure. 
We did not think about the mill-people; they seemed as far from 
us as the coal-miners of a vague West, or the down-gatherers on 
the crags of shores whose names we did not think it worth while 
to remember. One January evening, we were forced to think 
about the mills with curdling horror that no one living in that 
locality when the tragedy happened will forget. 

“At five o’clock the Pemberton Mills, all hands being at the 
time on duty, without a tremor of warning, sank to the ground. 

“At the erection of the factory a pillar with a defective core 
had passed careless inspectors. In technical language, the core 
had ‘floated’ an eighth of an inch from its position. The weak 
spot in the too thin wall of the pillar had bided its time, and 
yielded. The roof, the walls, the machinery, fell upon seven 
hundred and fifty living men and women, and buried them. 
Most of these were rescued; but eighty-eight were killed. As 
the night came on, those watchers on Andover Hill whocould not 
join the rescuing parties, saw a strange and fearful light at the 
North. 

“Where we were used to watching the beautiful belt of the 
lighted mills blaze—a zone of laughing fire from east to west, 
upon the horizon bar—a red and awful glare went up. The mill 
had taken fire. A lantern, overturned in the hands of a man who 
was groping to save an imprisoned life, had flashed to the cotton, 
or the wool, or the oil with which the ruins were saturated. One 
of the historic conflagrations ot New England resulted. 

“With blanching cheeks we listened to the whispers that told 
us how the mill-girls, caught in the ruins beyond hope of escape, 
began to sing. They were used to singing, poor things, at their 
looms—mill-girls always are—and their young souls took courage 
from the familiar sound of one another’s voices. They sang the 
hymns and songs which they had learned in the schools and 
churches. No classical strains, no ‘music for music’s sake,’ as- 
cended from that furnace; no ditty of love or frolic; but the 
plain, religious outcries of the people: ‘Heaven is my home,’ 
‘Jesus, lover of my soul,’ and ‘Shall we gather at the river?’ 
Voice after voice dropped. The fire raced on. A few brave girls 
sang still: 

‘Shall we gather at the river, 
There to walk and worship ever ?’ 

“But the startled Merrimac rolled by, red as blood beneath the 
glare of the burning mills, and it was left to the fire and the river 
to finish the chorus. 

“At the time this tragedy occurred, I felt my share of its 
horror, like other people; but no more than that. My brother, 
being of the privileged sex, was sent over to see the scene; but I 
was not allowed to go. 
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“Years after, I can not say just how many, the half-effaced 
negative came back to form under the chemical of some new 
perception of the significance of human tragedy. 

“It occurred to me to use the event as the basis of a story. To 
this end I set forth to study the subject. I had heard nothing in 
those days about ‘material,’ and conscience in the use of it, and 
little enough about art. We did not talk about realism then. Of 
critical phraseology I knew nothing; and of critical standards 
oniy what I had observed by reading the best fiction. Poor 
novels and stories I did not read. I do not remember being for- 
bidden them; but, by that parental art finer than denial, they 
were absent from my convenience. 

“Tt needed no instruction in the canons of art, however, to 
teach me that to do a good thing, one must work hard for it. 
So I gave the best part of a month to the study of the Pemberton 
Mill tragedy, driving to Lawrence, and investigating every pos- 
sible avenue of information left at that too long remove of time 
which might give thedata. I visited the rebuilt mills, and studied 
the machinery. I consulted engineers and officials and physi- 
cians, newspaper men, and persons who had been in the mill at 
the time of its fall. I scoured the files of old local papers, and 
from these I took certain portions of names, actually involved in 
the catastrophe; tho, of course, fictitiously used. When there 
was nothing left for me to learn upon the subject, I came home 
and wrote a little story called ‘The Tenth of January,’ and sent 
it to The Atlantic Monthly, where it appeared in due tinie. 

“This story is of more interest to its author than it can possibly 
be now to any reader, because it distinctly marked for me the 
first recognition which I received from literary people.” 


NOTES. 


PADEREWSKI'S home is in Paris, near the house that Victor Hugo occupied. 
In his domestic life the great pianist has had much sorrow. His wife died 
some years ago, leaving him only one child, who is a hopeless invalid. 
This little boy occupies himself on his couch by the study of languages, 
and altho only twelve years old can already speak three or four more or 
less fluently.—7he Etude. 


HENRIK PONTOPPIDAN is the latest foreign author to be captured by an 
English publisher for translation and publication. Dent now has in press 
an authorized edition of two novels by this celebrated Danish writer, 
‘“‘Emmanuel”™ and “The Promised Land.” The translation is by Mrs. 
Edgar Lucas, and each volume is illustrated by thirty drawings, done by 
Miss Nelly Erichsen during a late trip to Denmark. Some years ago an 
extraordinary religious awakening took place in Denmark, the result of 
the teachings of the celebrated Bishop Grundtvig among the peasant class. 
Pontoppidan’s father was a clergyman of the school of Grundtvig, and the 
novelist’s work reflects the enthusiasm of the time, as well as the gradual 
decreases of political freedom in Denmark since that time. The novelist 
was born in Jutland in 1857,and his literary career dates from 1881.—London 
Correspondent of The Literary Era. 


COCKERMOUTH was the birthplace of Wordsworth, and it has decided to 
erect in its park, as a memorial to the poet and his sister Dorothy, a very 
beautiful fountain. It is of polished dark red Swedish granite with (on the 
top) a bronze figure of achild. Standingon a plain basement, the fountain 
rises in a series of molded bases and shaft to the basin, which is a par- 
ticularly fine block. From the middle of the basin rises the graceful 
molded pedestal on which is placed the bronzed figure. On the shaft of 
the memorial is cut the inscription : 

In Memory of the Childhood of 
WILLIAM AND DOROTHY WORDSWORTH, 
Born within sight of this Fountain. 

W. W., April 7, 1770; D. W., Christmas Day, 1771. 


Round the plinth at the base of the lower shaft runs the quotation: 


Who can not feel for every living thing 
Hath faculties that he had never used. 


The erection of the fountain is the result of a movement among admirers 


of the poet in the locality of his birthplace, and the unveiling, it is under- 
stood, will be accompanied by considerable public ceremony. 


DR. ROBERTSON NICOLL says that Mr. J. B. Walker did not go in the 
right way about his quest of Mr. Gladstone as a contributor to 7he Cosmo- 
politan. To offer him adollar a word for anything he might write was 
munificent, but it was not tactful. Mr. Gladstone takes offense at the idea 
of writing merely for money. He is not to be got at in that way. You 
must, says Dr. Nicoll, find out the subjects that interest him, and mildly 
and deferentially suggest that he should treat them. If he is disposed to 
do so, the question of money has to be very delicately handled. Mr. Glad- 
stone is not exorbitant, but he knows the price he puts on his wares. ‘He 
values very much editorial interest in his subject,’’ adds Dr. Nicoll, “and 
I have known him converse with much affability and pleasure with the 
sub-editor who took his proofs, if he found that he had been following his 
arguments. Fora review article, Mr. Gladstone’s price is about £200, and 
he has been known to write magazine articles for about £40."”—"* 7he Loun- 
ger,” in The Critic. 
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SCIENCE. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF THOUGHT. 


Se hg this title, John Elfreth Watkins, a correspondent of 

the Buffalo Express, describes a visit to the laboratory of 
Dr. Arthur MacDonald in Washington and a test of one of the 
new pieces of apparatus for experimenting upon the effect of vari- 
ous stimuli and mental processes upon the circulation of the 
blood. Mr. Watkins was himself the object of a series of experi- 
ments, of which he gives an account in his article. We extract 
trom this his description of a few of the most striking. Says Mr. 
Watkins: 


“The first experiment was for ascertaining the effects of thought 
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TESTING INVOLUNTARY TREMBLING OF THE TONGUE. 


upon my blood.. For this was used an instrument like which none 
has ever before been used in this country. It was a good-sized 
cylindrical jar, to the neck of which was attached a tapering rub- 
ber sleeve, designed to fit tightly around the wrist. The vessel 
was filled with water at blood temperature and into the rubber 
sleeve I thrust my hand until it was submerged in the liquid. 
The rubber sleeve was pulled up until perfectly air-tight. Toa 
tube in the top of the jar was fitted a rubber hose connecting with 
a small pair of bellows fastened to a long sharp hand made of a 
splinter of bamboo. When there was an increase of blood in my 
hand the air pressed this pointer up. When there was a decrease 
the pointer fell. 

“To make permanent record of this increase and decrease was 
used an interesting little apparatus which only a few days before 
had come into this country. It is a clock which revolves a small 
cylinder every minute. On the cylinder is pasted a sheet of 
smoked paper. The higher the wave on the paper, theoretically, 
the greater the supply of blood sent tothe arm. The greater the 
flow of blood in the arm, the more the volume of the arm is in- 
creased. Now the theory upon which Dr. MacDonald bases his 
application of this principle to the brain is that the greater the 
supply of blood in the extremities the less the supply to nourish 
the brain. Practically the same volume of blood is in the whole 
body during successive heart-beats. Ergo, the higher the wave 
on the paper the less the brain nourishment. 

“The first thing to be accomplished with this instrument was 
the recording of my normal line. The doctor told me to avoid 
concentration and to hold my hand perfectly still. The normal 
line was practically straight, except for the small uniform crests 
and falls representing the pulse-beat. The pulse-beat, he said, 
had no significance in the experiment. I was next subjected to 
pain. Against my temple was pressed a small metallic button 
having sharp spurs filed on its surface. This was on the end of 
a rod fitting closely into a hollow wooden handle. Here it was 
held in place by a spring, and a scale on the outside indicated the 
pressure with which the button was held against an object. I 
was told to report the second I felt the slightest perceptible pain. 


The scale registered 1,900 grams when I said I could feel the least 
discomfiture. Upon the smoked paper there was a deep curve at 
this point, indicating that there was a considerable increase of 
blood in my hand, followed immediately by a great decrease. 
This wave was deeper than any other on the whole sheet. The 
indications were that when pain was caused in my temple an 
abnormal amount of blood rushed to my brain. The pain-maker 
was next pressed against my right hand until discomfort was 
again felt. The waves were unusually high, indicating an in- 
crease of the blood-supply in my hand. It would seem that the 
most blood is needed where there is the greatest pain.” 


Having thus described the effect of pain upon the blood-supply, 
Mr. Watkins next proceeds to justify the title of his article a little 
more exactly, as follows: 


“The next experiment required great concentration. I was 
given a copy of Schopenhauer’s works and told to be able to ex- 
plain a paragraph after reading it carefully. The reading caused 
almost no movement of the little bamboo-pointer. In other 
words, there was a stillness in the veins and arteries of my hand, 
a lack of circulation, an increase of blood in my brain. Nature, 
therefore, seems to send an extra supply of blood to nourish the 
thinking organ during great concentration.” 

The last experiment recorded is described in the concluding 
paragraphs of the article: 


“A still more interesting instrument was employed for testing 
the vibration of my tongue. According to Dr. MacDonald, of 
all members of the body, the tongue is hardest to hold still. A 
contrivance very much like a dog’s muzzle was tied over my 
mouth by straps around the back of my head. In the end of the 
conical frame was a small button connected with a drum similar 
to that upon the hand-trembling apparatus. I was told to extend 
my tongue until the end of it touched the button. Each move- 
ment caused its characteristic wave upon the smoked paper. Ac- 
cording to the doctor my tongue was not in a particularly vibra- 
tory mood—due doubtless to my sex. 

“In this interesting laboratory is to be found almost every con- 
ceivable invention for measuring conditions of the mind and 
actions of the body as caused by the mind. Dr. MacDonald can 
take any person and by aid of his apparatus draw a complete 

















TESTING EFFECTS OF THOUGHT ON BLOOD-SUPPLY OF THE BRAIN. 


map, showing almost his every temperament. ‘The greater part 
of his study has been devoted to the abnormal types—criminals, 
insane, inebriates, and geniuses. Now it is his purpose to learn 
more about the normal classes. After tabulating records, like 
those that I have described, taken from several hundred subjects, 
to be able to tell us what thoughts . . . to avoid that we may 
enjoy physical together with mental health. There is yet hope 
that the coming race will not be ‘all head, no body !’” 


THE German Emperor, it is reported, has had his left arm skiagraphed 
by the new process. This arm, as every one knows, is useless, and the 
skiagraph revealed the nature of the malformation. ‘The result has been 
submitted to eminent surgeons, and it is stated that they believe a simple 


operation may give the Emperor partial, if not complete, use of his left 
hand and arm,” 
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THE NAMES OF THE ROENTGEN RAYS AND 
PICTURES. 


HE nomenclature of Professor Réntgen’s discovery is caus- 
ing scientific men almost as much trouble as the vexed 
question of the constitution of the newly found form of radiation. 
Almost every writer on the subject uses his own terms, and no 
glimpse of uniformity seems yet to be visible. Zhe Electrical 
lVorld wrote recently to a large number of eminent electricians 
in this country asking their opinions on the subject, and has 
received in return a flood of letters. It prints (April 4) several 
pages of them, and after reading them one is rather more con- 
fused than he was at the outset, altho most of them are interest- 
ing and not a fewinstructive. We quote afew below. Professor 
Pupin, of Columbia, is cautious and non-committal, like a poli- 
tician who has been asked how he stands on the silver question. 
He says: ‘ 


“With reference to the naming of the process of photographing 
by means of the R6ntgen radiance, I beg to state I prefer to wait 
for Professor Réntgen’s complete account before suggesting any 
definite name. Radiograph sounds well; it is not sufficient to 
distinguish it from ordinary processes of photography, but it will 
do. It is a much broader term than photograph, and the fact that 
it is composed of two words. one borrowed from the Latin and 
the other from Greek, should not worry us very much.” 


Professor Bedell, of Cornell, thus discriminates between various 
proposed terms, without apparently favoring any of them: 


“Radiograph is general. <A radiograph is a cathodograph if 
the rays are obtained from a cathode ; we may be able to produce 
them otherwise. Shadowgraph or skotograph is correct for any 
shadow pictures (might be with sunlight). Some day we may 
get cathodographs by reflected cathode rays. Then shadow or 
skoto would not apply.” 


Professor Fox of the University of New York remarks that not 
a few of the words used by some authorities have already other 
significations. He says: 


‘Permit me to call attention to the fact that the words scoto- 
graph, scotoscope, sciagraph, sciagraphy, sciography, and skia- 
graphy are already found in our dictionaries: Thus, quoting from 
the “Standard Dictionary”: ‘Scotograph—An instrument de- 
signed to assist the blind in writing or to facilitate writing in the 
dark. Sctagraph or sciagraphy, etc.—The plan of a building in 
vertical section, showing the interior structure. Sczagraphy— 
(astr.) The art of finding the time of day or night by observing 
shadows caused by the sun, moon, or stars; dialing. (Art)— 
The art of correct shading.’ Other dictionaries give similar 
definitions.” 


Professor Wright of Yale, one of the first. in this country to 
reproduce Réntgen’s original experiments, writes as follows: 


“It seems to me yet too early to settle the nomenclature of the 
new rays and their effects, as a name ought to be fairly descrip- 
tive and clearly discriminate the thing nanied from other things. 
Many of the terms which have been suggested, as, for instance, 
the words radiograph, radiography and their derivations, might 
be useful as provisional and temporary designations for the new 
picture and process, it being understood that they are given a 
special technical sense merely for convenience. The danger 
would be that they might become fixed by use, and so continued 
after strictly appropriate terms have been suggested by more 
complete knowledge of the nature of the phenomena. The words 
do not differentiate the pictures from thosé produced by other 
radiations, as light or heat, which is a defect: The same objec- 
tion applies to all the names signifying shadow-pictures, and be- 
sides the pictures are not mere shadows, but have a perspective 
effect, from the varying depth of shade dependent upon different 
thickness, structure, or facility of transmission of the rays. The 
word electrograph more nearly meets the requirements of a name, 
but that also might be appropriately applied to Nobili’s figures, 
the Lichtenberg figures, and the like. We may yet find that the 
pictures are a secondary effect produced by luminous rays gener- 
ated by the electrical action—then what should they be called? 
For my part, I am still inclined to call them simply cathode pic- 
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tures, since their dependence upon the cathode stream, directly 
or indirectly, is almost all that is really determined about them 
as yet; or even Réntgen’s pictures, in a general way, and would 
postpone the selection of fixed terms until something definite is 
known as to their origin.” 


Quite opposite to this is the opinion of Professor Stevens of the 
Rensselaer Institute at Troy: 


“Of the names you enumerate, it seems to me that there are 
only two that ought to receive much consideration, radiograph and 
cathodograph. My preference is decidedly for the first of these ; 
for cathodograph is not a safe name until it be established that 
Réntgen rays are identical with cathode rays. It does not at 
present seem probable that this identity will be established. But 
even granting it, the word radiograph would still be applicable. 
It includes photograph within its scope, but the latter has become 
so differentiated during the last forty years that no misunder- 
standing would result from including it in the more general term 
applied to the newly discovered radiation, which brings about 
chemical effects similar to those of the so-called ‘actinic’ radia- 
tion.” 


Professor Rowland, of Johns Hopkins, agrees with this view in 
so far as the rejection of ‘“cathodograph” is concerned, expressing 
himself quite decidedly on the subject: 


“As the new photographs have nothing to do with the cathode 
rays, as we have shown in the laboratory of the Johns Hopkins 
University, being more nearly related to the anode, al] names 
referring to the cathode should be avoided. Likewise all names 
referring to other individuals than Réntgen should be rejected. 
The rays themselves should, according to my view, be simply 
called R6ntgen rays or X rays, and the photographs by means of 
these rays should be known as Réntgen photographs, thus keep- 
ing the name of the discoverer of this wonderful phenomenon 
ever before the world, as it deserves to be.” 


Mr. Edison leaves the beaten path to advocate a set of 
names of his own, and apparently will have no others. He says: 


“As the pictures are due to the absorption of Réntgen rays by 
the silver salts, and as the same fluoresce with the rays, thereby 
absorbing energy sufficient to cause decomposition, why not call 
the result fluorograph? Then with the fluoroscope we see and 
with the fluorograph we record.” 


These views and dozens of others that we have not room to 
quote leave one with a decided impression that the day for a sim- 
ple and uniform nomenclature of the subject is still distant. 
Meanwhile “X ray,” Réntgen’s original word, altho condemned 
by most word-makers, flourishes in the newspapers, and has per- 
haps come to stay. 


Fossil Truffles.—‘“ The truffle, that queer vegetable which 
is hunted with trained dogs and pigs, and the best varieties of 
which are worth their weight in silver in this country, has, it ap- 
pears, according to the distinguished geologist, E. Dumas, been 
found in a fossil state,” says 7he National Druggist (April). 
“In the deposits of lignite at Pont Saint-Esprit (Department of 
Gard, France) there occur numerous grayish kidney-shaped cal- 
careous nodules. On fracture of these nodules they are found to 
be of fibrous structure, and to present a very singular form of 
crystallization—fine needles lying perpendicular tothe axis of the 
kidney. When one is broken into, numerous minute crystals re- 
sembling a white powder fall out. This crystalline dust hasa 
strong and characteristic odor of truffles, which persists even after 
long exposure. The perfume, for such it is, seems identical with 
that of the best Perigord truffle. Efforts have been made to ex- 
tract it with oil, alcohol, etc., but the experiments has thus far 
failed. The name /rufite has very appropriately been bestowed 
on this singular mineral, which, as we have stated, is regarded 
by distnguished authority as a fossil truffle. That it is of vege- 
table origin has been definitely settled by microscopical examina- 
tion. The position of the nodules makes it evident, too, that they 
were deposited z# sztu by the action of the water—the sea, which 
left them lying there, at some indeterminate epoch in time, where 
they were calcified; but, unlike all other fossil woods, they have 
retained their perfume, through alll the thousands of years which 
have elapsed since they grew and flourished beneath some spread- 
ing larch-tree. Whence they came, and by what peculiar prop- 
erty or structure they have retained their odor, are mysteries 
which the chemist and geologist of the future will have to solve.” 
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RESTING-POSTURE AS A RACIAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTIC. 


HE modern anthropologist finds an object of study in details 
often overlooked by the ordinary traveler, and often is able 
to decide a vexed question of racial affinity by some apparently 
trivial customary act. In France Dr. F. Regnault has been ma- 
king special studies of attitude, especially those assumed during 
repose or rest. Some of his observations with regard to posture 
in ancient art have already been translated in Tue Lirerary 
Dicest. He now contributes to the Revue Encyclopédigue an 
exhaustive examination of attitudes of rest among all the nations 
of the earth, from which we translate some of the most interesting 
portions, also reproducing a few of his illustrations: 


“For us Europeans the attitude of repose is sitting or lying 
down, and we are apt to believe that there can be no others. 
Nevertheless numerous races rest with crossed legs like our 
tailors, others knee), and still others crouch down. So far as we 
know no work has been written on this subject. Nevertheless it 
is important to understand these different attitudes, and to see 
under what influences they vary. We may thus avoid the error 
of representing savages seated or lying down like Europeans—an 
error that was committed at an anthropologic exhibition at 
Prague, where plaster 
models of Hottentots 
and Zulus were shown 
seated in postures 
that real Hottentots 
never assume. Pho- 
tographs of these im- 
possible groups were 
sent to numerous an- 
thropological soci- 
eties.” 





After premising 
that too much reliance 
must not be placed on 

-the accounts of travel- 
lers, who are careless 
in naming the pos- 











tures they describe 





LOANGO NEGRO SEATED ON HIS SUPPORT. as well as unobservant 

of facts that they con- 

sider of little consequence, Dr. Regnault goes on to describe 
some of the principal attitudes of rest, as follows: 


“Primitive savages crouch down, while their women kneel. 
The crouching posture, fatiguing for us, is so natural to them 
that they can sleep in this position. The low-caste Hindus sleep 
thus, and in the Trocadero Museum an ancient terra-cotta figure 
shows a crouching Peruvian with closed eyes and head inclined. 

“A certain degree of civilization brings the position with legs 
crossed as with our tailors, with many variants, and a higher 
civilization causes the chair to be adopted. But at first the sitter 
does not place himself squarely with both legs hanging ; he raises 
one and keeps it on the seat. 

“Thus the classic attitude of the negro is the crouching one, 
and that of the negress the kneeling. As for their children, they 
generally kneel like their mothers, but rarely crouch. Excep- 
tionally, negroes can be seen sitting cross-legged. . . . But the 
fetish-worshiping negro, far from contact with the white, crouches, 
tho in divers fashions. 

“In different places (Guinea, Kongo, sources of the Nile) they 
make use of supports 20 to 30 centimeters [7 to 11 inches] high, 
cut from a piece of wood and of variable form according to the 
country. Sometimes (in Guinea) it is a round stick supported by 
a single massive central foot or by three and even four feet. At 
other times (on the Kongo) it is a square whose sides, raised at 
right and left, are upborne by four cylindrical legs. In the upper 
Nile region (Dinkas and Nouers) the seats have four feet, those 
of the lake region have three ; others, lower, have only two large 
ones on the sides. 

“The seats of chiefs are higher and have supports carved to 
represent human figures. But in certain localities, in more 
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direct contact with Europeans, the chiefs sit on chairs, generally 
of European make. 

“The Polynesians have a very different posture of repose. 
They do not crouch, but sit with crossed legs. . The same 
custom exists in all the Polynesian islands, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
etc. ... 

“Let us now examine the white races of Europe and America, 
who sit when they 
rest. The cross-leg- 
ged attitude exists 
no longer except 
among tailors. 
Crouching causes 
fatigue and is re- 
sorted to only when 
itis desired to pick 
up or gather some- 
thing. Even when 
the white man finds 
no seat he sits on 
the ground with legs 
outstretched or half 
bent, as is shown 
very frequently in 
photographs of Rus- 
sian or Roumanian 
peasants. We should 
note, however, 
among the women 
great facility in 
kneeling at work, as 
when they are wash- 
ing linen. A PEGOUAN (INDO-CHINA). 


or 


























rhe Semites have 

a custom opposed to ours; they make no use of chairs. In Mus- 
sulman countries the most customary position is that called 
Turkish, with crossed legs like our tailors. 

“Sometimes we may see Arabs resting with their backs 
against a wail, the legs half bent, in an attitude which is not 
crouching but which approaches it. In Turkey and Persia the 
favorite position is that of kneeling. In the Persian salons the 
invited guests who know the correct thing place themselves on 
their knees against the wall. The tailor attitude, which both 
men and women assume, is regarded as uncivil. Chairs are little 
used, even among the rich; when they are employed one leg is 
placed on the seat, Turkish fashion, while the other hangs down; 
or, yet again, with one 
hand they hold one foot as 
is done in the far East. 
Crouching is exceptional. 

“In Egypt the fellahs 
retain the four postures of 
their ancestors, the kneel- 
ing, the sitting, the cross- 
legged, and the sitting 
upon the ground with legs 





joined. All four date 
from the eighteenth dy- 
nasty. 


“Let us now study the 
Hindu and Sino-Japanese 
races. ‘There also we find 
other modes of repose. 
The crouching attitude is 
reserved in India, China, 
and Japan for lower castes. 
The Chinese and the Man- 
chus regard it as incorrect. 
It is also the posture of 
aboriginal savages, of con- 
quered races, such as the 

ORANG+TAKUN (MALAY PENINSULA). Jakuns and the Orang- 

Battaks of Sumatra. 

“In resting Hindus and yellow races sit cross-legged on the 
ground or with one leg bent as in crouching, and the other lying 
flat. The big joints are very supple, whence an infinite variety 
of poses. 


“Sometimes in Siam one leg is placed parallel to and under the 
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other; the bonzes are accustomed to place the right leg over the 
left, with the sole of the foot upward. This is a pious attitude 
supposed to resemble that of Buddha. . . . When the Siamese 
woman makes a call, she begins by kneeling, but in a few minutes 
she throws her feet to one side, carrying the body to the right or 
left, and varying the side according to her fatigue. .. . 

“Let us pass on to America. Before the Spanish conquest the 
native races of Mexico appear to have used postures of repose 
analogous to those of the Orient. It is probable that in 
America at this epoch the differentiation of castes caused variety 
in attitudes. The common people crouched, the wealthy classes 
sat cross-legged, the gods and kings sat on seats. 

“The native races of North America crouch rarely. 
sit cross-legged ; the women kneel. 

“From these modes of repose are derived numerous customs. 
The Arabs, like the Mongols, wear sandals that can be easily 
taken off by bending the knees. The interiors of the houses are 
furnished with mats and rugs on which the inmates sit, and the 
custom of leaving the foot-coverings at the gate of the house or 
mosque is easily understood. 

‘“‘A person who sits cross-legged or kneels needs a low portable 
table. Thus is explained all the furniture of the Orientals, so 
convenient for them, so uncomfortable for us. Such are the little 
Oriental coffee-tables, and the small portable Chinese tables. 
Among primitive races death is regarded as the final rest—not as 
annihilation. The corpse, surrounded with favorite objects, is 
sometimes accompanied by the wife and slaves. Hence the obli- 
gation to bury the body in the habitual posture. , 

“We extend the dead at full length: the primitive races often 
give them the crouching attitude, and it is probable that the pos- 
tures of the deceased are quite as varied as those of the living. 
Unfortunately the narratives of travelers do not always give us 
exact information on this point, usually giving without distinc- 
tion the name of ‘crouching’ to every attitude that is not a recli- 
ning one.”—7rans/ated for Tue Literary DIGEst. 


The men 


A NEW DEATH-DEALING DEVICE. 


“INCE the time, not long ago, when the war-scare elicited 
from Thomas A. Edison various plans for defending our 
ports by electricity in unheard-of and peculiar ways, inventors of 
electrical devices to be used in warfare have not been at work 
Rich, 
Moines, Iowa, with what he calls an “aerial torpedo” for use in 


very hard. Now, however, comes Mr. H. G. of Des 


sieges or to scatter large bodies of troops. The device, which 
appears practical, is thus described in 7he Electrical World, 
April 4: 


“The torpedo consists of a small-sized gas-filled balloon, capa- 
ble of sustaining for any length of time from 30 to 4o pounds at 
an elevation of from 500 to 1,000 feet above the earth. Inside of 
the lower or small end of the balloon is placed a metal cylinder, 
which contains an electrical device, the purpose of which is to 
ignite the gas in the balloon at any stated period. Underneath 
the balloon is suspended a case or basket containing high explo- 
sives, similar to dynamite, which explodes with terrific force 
when striking a hard substance, like the earth or walled embank- 
ments. In action, the management of the torpedo is described 
as very easy and simple, the inventor stating that a corporal’s 
guard can with it accomplish what would require a large force to 
do by the usual methods now employed in the siege of cities, or 
the scattering of large bodies of troops. The torpedo complete is 
small and compact, and a large number can be carried by a few 
men or a pack-animal. The gas to inflate the balloon is carried 
in light metal cylinders, enough being compressed in one cylin- 
der to inflate a large number of aerial torpedoes. 

“To use the aerial torpedo effectively all that is necessary is to 
approach as near as possible the locality where the torpedo is 
desired to take effect, and to ascertain the direction of the lower 
air current and the velocity of same per hour. The length of 
time it would take for the air current to carry the torpedo over 
the objective point can thus be ascertained, and the electrical 
device set at the proper hour or minute. The balloon part is 
then inflated, the torpedo released, and the air current will con- 
vey the torpedo to the point desired. 
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“As soon as the time has expired as set in the electrical device 
an electric spark will ignite the gas in the balloon, causing it to ex- 
plode, when the torpedo will drop toearth. The explosive stri- 
king the earth or any hard substance will cause serious damage in 
that locality. In the siege of cities this aerial torpedo, the in- 
ventor believes, will be especially effective, as no defense can be 
made against it, and it can be used in the night as well as day, 
and by a few men of ordinary intelligence.” 


Music as a Hypnotic.—“ On several occasions we have re- 
ferred,” says 7he Lancet, London,“ to the efforts of the Rev. F. K. 
Hartford and others to bring music within the sphere of practical 
therapeutics. It is difficult to believe that music will ever 
take a place among recognized antipyretics, tho its influence in 
calming the delirium of fever may, to a certain extent, be allowed. 
Of its real usefulness as a sedative in certain forms of nervous 
disorder there can be no question. Asa hypnotic it was tried— 
if we remember aright—in the London Temperance Hospital 
with a fair measure of success; indeed, on one occasion a physi- 
cian who was present atone of the experiments in the character 
of ‘devil’s advocate’ found the soporific influence of the music so 
powerful that he had difficulty in keeping awake. It would, per- 
haps, be indiscreet to inquire too curiously into the exact signifi- 
cance of this testimony, but there is ample evidence that there is 
in music what Moliere’s immortal Bachelor would call a vzrtus 
dormitiva. We may be allowed to cite Dr. Beschinsky, a Rus- 
sian physician, not as the strongest but simply as the most recent 
witness. Having to treat a little girl, aged three, who was made 
sleepless by night terrors, and having tried various recognized 
methods of treatment, he at last bethought himself of music. 
He ordered Chopin’s waltz, No. 2 (dose not stated), to be played 
on the piano by the child’s mother; the effect was immediate and 
satisfactory. After four nights of this medication, it was sud- 
denly interrupted, and the last state of the little sufferer was 
worse than the first. Then Chopin was again administered, at 
first nightly, then every second, and lastly every third night. 
The cure was complete and permanent. Dr. Berberoff used the 
same treatment in a similar case with equal success; it is not, 
however, stated that he used Chopin, and indeed we are almost 
disposed to think that a simple hushaby sung by the mother 
would bring sleep to her child’s eyes as effectually as Apollo's 
lute.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


BOECK, a Dutch authority, says 7he Hosfita/, “draws attention to a new 
property of whale oil. Its peculiar power of penetration is well-known, but 
the writer states that it restrains the vitality and growth of bacteria in the 
skin.”’ 


RUSSIA 1s to have an electrical branch of her army, under a lieutenant- 
general, two major-generals, and five officers of lower grade, who will also 
have a military electrical school under their charge. Russian military 
officers have always been adept in the use of electricity. 


‘*A NON-POISONOUS match has been invented by a distinguished chemist, 
M. Pouteaux,’’ according to Zhe Medical News. ‘* Permanganate of potash 
and acetate of amyl are among the inoffensive ingredients. At the Pasteur 
lucifer-match manufactory the combination has been tested with satisfac- 
tory results. The matches are easily made, without the slightest danger 
to the factory hands. They ignite readily, there is no danger of explosion 
when stored, and the disagreeable odor common to lucifer matches is in 
these replaced by that of aniseed.” 


“A NEW arrangement for measuring the penetrative power of shot has 
recently been introduced by Herr Muller, of the Rhenish-Westphalian 
Explosives Company, of Cologne,” says 7he Age of Steel. ‘**The shot is 
fired into a large water-trough through athick gelatin plate fixed at one 
end, which immediately closes up after the shot has passed through, thus 
preventing the escape of water. The bottom of the trough is divided by 
transverse ribs, which retain the shot in the place where it falls, allowing 
the water to be run off and the position of the shots observed.”’ 


THE town of Deseronto, Canada, is now lighted by gas made from sawdust 
obtained from the large lumber mills inthe place. According to 7he En- 
gineering and Mining Journal, the sawdust is charged in retorts, which are 
heated by a wood fire, the gas from the retorts passing into a series of 
coils and thence into the purifiers, which are similar to those used for 
coal gas. “Lime is the principal purifying agent employed. When it 
passes out of the retorts the gas possesses an odor much less disagreeable 
than that of ordinary lighting gas, and resembles somewhat that of the 
smoke from a fire of green wood or leaves. The works in use are small, 
turning out daily 540 cubic meters [14,580 cubic feet] of gas, for the produc- 
tion of which about two tons of sawdust are required. A man and boy 
furnish all the labor needed at the works. The gas in an ordinary burner 
gives an illumination of about 18 candle-power. The best quality comes 
from resinous woods. A quantity of 100 kilograms [60 pounds] of sawdust 
leaves a residue of 20 kilograms [12 pounds] of charcoal.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE LATEST HERESY TRIAL. 


A TRIAL for heresy, attended with several incidents of more 
than ordinary significance, was that held in the village of 
Madison, Conn., in the closing days of March. The alleged 
heretic is the Rev. William T. Brown, pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church of Madison. Mr. Brown was charged by members 
of his church with teaching unsound doctrine concerning the 
Atonement, the Incarnation, and the authority of the Bible. On 
these charges he was summoned before a council of the Congre- 
gational churches. After a trial lasting two days, the council 
found the charges not proven. The result is regarded as signifi- 
cant because of the apparent indorsement given to what is known 
as the New Theology. It was shown during the examination 
that Mr. Brown belongs to this school of thinkers. The following 
passage from the findings of the council is important in its bear- 
ings upon certain tendencies in the religious thought of the day : 


“The Congregational ministry of the present day would not be 
true to the principles of their fathers if they did not follow them 
in endeavoring to read the Bible in the best light that the closest 
study and highest learning can give. The result of their labors 
and of biblical study on the part of Christian scholars in all de- 
nominations has been, during the last quarter of a century, to 
give a clearer meaning to much which had before been obscure ; 
to remove the foundation of many of the common arguments of 
infidelity; and to elevate our conceptions of the nature of God 
and the duty of man. 

“The education for the ministry which the pastor of the church 
at Madison has received has made him acquainted with these 
views of truth, and he has naturally desired to share them with 
his people. 

“They differ in some points from those that were formerly en- 
tertained in many New England pulpits; but the founders of the 
Congregational Church were always ready to avow their hope 
that more light would yet break forth from His holy word. Lib- 
erty of conscience was never more fully claimed as the right of 
every man than in one of the articles of the Saybrook Platform, 
under which this church was originally consociated. 

“*God alone is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from 
the doctrines and commandments of men, which are in anything 
contrary to His Word, or not contained in it; so that to believe 
such doctrines, or to obey such commands out of conscience, is to 
betray.true liberty of conscience; and the requiring of an implicit 
faith, and an absolute and blind obedience, is to destroy liberty 
of conscience, and reason also.’—Confession of Faith, chap. 
Xxi., sec. 11.” 


In an editorial on this case, which it calls “A Beneficent Heresy 
Trial,” Zhe Outlook says that the most important fact in the 
affair was that it was not a heresy trial at all in the usual accepta- 
tion of that term, but rather a wise application of the principle of 
arbitration to a church difficulty. A church quarrel was thus 
obviated and a dispute settled by a Christian method and in a 
Christian spirit. From thisconsideration 7e Outlook proceeds : 


“The other result of the council is equally significant. It in- 
dicates that theologically the Congregational churches at least 
have come to agreement, not on all points of doctrine, but on this 
point, that Congregationalism is sufficiently large and sufficiently 
flexible to allow the most perfect fellowship between the Old and 
the New Theology. It indicates that there is no longer any con- 
troversy, at least in that branch of the Christian church, respect- 
ing liberty both of study and interpretation of the Scriptures. 
Upon this point there seems to have been no practical difference 
in the council, and none really in the church after the issue was 
clearly and in a kindly spirit presented to it. The only question 
that remains is, How the liberty which both parties ungrudgingly 
allow one another can be used with the largest spiritual benefit 
and the least spiritual injury to all concerned? The practical 
recommendations of the council in these respects are worthy, not 
only of wide reading among all Congregational churches, but of 
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reading, pondering, and accepting in all churches of Christ, of 
whatever faith or order.” 


The Congregationalist thus refers to the point dwelt upon in 
the above and to others: 


“That there have been important changes in the thinking of 
many in Congregational churches affecting the forms of statement 
of these and kindred subjects has been for several years acknow!l- 
edged. These forms of statement affect, indeed, the substance 
of the doctrines themselves, but those who hold the newer views 
believe that they do not diminish, but rather strengthen, the 
vitality of Christian faith. Incidentally, the right of these 
brethren to a place in our ministry has been affirmatively decided 
by councils called to ordain or install ministers, who, more or less 
distinctly, declared their belief in these views. But this is the 
first time, we believe, that a council has directly pronounced 
judgment concerning the orthodoxy of what has come to be called 
the newer religious thinking. It should be distinctly understood 
that the question at issue was not whether the new should sup- 
plant the old, but whether the old should exclude the new. The 
council found it necessary to express its opinion as to whether 
progress and freedom of thought are to be encouraged in the Con- 
gregational denomination within the lines of loyalty to Jesus 
Christ as the supreme manifestation of God and the Redeemer of 
mankind. . . 

‘““We rejoice also that the council has stated so clearly the points 
at issue, points which concern the entire denomination. We con- 
fidently expect, as did our fathers, that more light is yet to break 
forth from the Word of God. We expect that further light will 
appear both through faithful obedience to His will and through 
diligent study of the Scriptures with all the aids which learning 
can bring to them. It has been the glory of Congregationalism 
that it has made great sacrifices to provide for an educated minis- 
try and that it has trusted its leaders. At the same time, it has 
never yielded to them a blind obedience, nor exacted of them such 
an obedience to their predecessors. It asks only that they shall 
loyally seek the truth and use all the light God has given them.” 


The Evangelist comments on the case as follows: 


“The Rev. William Thurston Brown was indicted by fifty or 
more of his flock in the ancient church at Madison for failing to 
hold the faith of the evangelical churches of Connecticut on four 
points, and a fifth charge, of general recklessness of expression 
not agreeable to old ministerial ideals, was also added. This, 
like the wing-net spread to catch the wary menhaden and bring it 
into the pound, was doubtless meant to secure the offending 
pastor from possible escape. Note-books were primed and 
charged, witnesses were ready, and the recent graduate of New 
Haven was to be made the target for a final, a finishing shot 
at the ‘New Theology.’ The crisis looked grave, and the coun- 
cil felt somewhat like one of our recent assemblies. The faith 
was on trial. The fate of orthodoxy was in their keeping. That 
is, men think so sometimes, and are mistaken. 

“Tt transpired in this case that nothing was at stake. Was it 
the clear air of the coast, the good sense of the council, the grace 
of the church in charity, or the discovery of a fright and false 
alarm, that brought this great trial to such a happy, very expedi- 
tious, and harmonious close? It seems that all combined, but that 
the latter really ruled the issue. Sifted of their chaff, the note- 
books were found empty; purged of misunderstanding, the 
charges one after another feil into collapse, and what was most 
wonderful of all, the prosecutors, instead of ‘standing on their 
rights’ and appealing to a higher court, instantly yielded up 
the fight, melted into acquiescence, and received the benediction 


of peace! God bless that triumph of grace and good sense in 
unity !” 





THE American Young Men's Christian Associations report 300,000 mem- 
bers, 1,250 salaried employees, and 305 buildings valued at $16,o00,00c. An 
effort will be made in Massachusetts to secure an endowment fund to 
erect a seven or eight story modern office-building in Boston, as a means 
of permanent income. 


By the last census of India the total popuiation is 287,223,431, or about 
one sixth the world’s population. Of these, seventy-two per cent., or 
207,000,000, are Classified as Hindus, 57,000,000 are Mussulmans, 7,000,000 are 
Buddhists, and 2,000,000 Christians. Of the 15,000,000 who are returned as 


“literate” and “learned,” approximately three quarters of a million only 
are females, 
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COUNT TOLSTOI ON NON-RESISTANCE. 


BOUT a year ago Mr. Ernest H. Crosby wrote an article for 

The Kingdom (Minneapolis), very positively taking the 
ground that Jesus Christ by His works and actions laid down to 
The Voice, the 
Prohibition organ, published a symposium based on this article. 
In acknowledgment of and reply to the article and the symposium 
mentioned, Count Tolstoi recently wrote Mr. Crosby, who, for 
the benefit of the public, sent the Count’s letter to 7he 7rzbune 
for publication. 


humanity the moral obligation of non-resistance. 


In this letter, which appeared April 5, among 
other things Count Tolstoi says: 


“What would happen if people were all obliged to obey the 
law of non-resistance? But, in the first place, it is impossible to 
oblige every one to accept the law of non-resistance. Secondly, 
if it were possible to do so, such compulsion would in itself be a 
direct negation of the very principle set up. Oblige all men to 
refrain from violence? Who, then, should enforce the decision? 
Thirdly—and this is the chief point—the question as put by 
Christ is not at all, ‘Can non-resistance become a general law for 
humanity?’ but ‘How must each man act to fulfil his allotted 
task, to save his soul and to do the will of God?’ which are all 
really one and the same thing. 

“Christian teaching does not lay down laws for everybody and 
does not say to people, ‘You all, for fear of punishment, must 
obey such and such rules, and then you will all be happy,’ but it 
explains to each individual his position in relation to the world, 
and lets him see what results, for him individually, inevitably 
flow from that relation. 

“Christianity says to man, and to each man separately, that his 
personal life can have no rational meaning if he counts it as be- 
longing to him, or as having for its aim worldly happiness for 
himself or for other people. This is so because the happiness he 
seeks is unattainable; (1) since all beings strive after worldly 
advantages, the gain of one is the loss of others, and it is most 
probable that each individual will incur much superfluous suffer- 
ing in the course of his vain effort to seize unattainable blessings ; 
(2) because, even if a man gets worldly advantages, the more he 
obtains the less they satisfy him, and the more he hankers after 
fresh ones; (3) and chiefly because the longer a man lives, the 
more inevitable becomes the approach of old age, sickness, and 
death, destroying all possibility of worldly advantages. So that 
if man considers his life his own to be spent in seeking worldly 
happiness for himself as well as for others, then that life can 
have no rational explanation for him. 

“Life gets a rational meaning only when one understands that 
to consider our life our own, or to see its aim in worldly happiness 
for ourselves or for other people, is a delusion; that a man’s life 
does not belong to him who has received it, but to Him who has 
given it, and, therefore, its object should be not in the attain- 
ment of worldly happiness either for one’s self or for other indi- 
viduals, but only in fulfilling the will of Him who created this 
life.” 


Further on, Count Tolstoi illustrates more concretely his un- 
derstanding of the principle of non-resistance. “How is a man 
to act,” asks the Count, “ when he sees clearly the evil of following 
the law of love and its corollary law of non-resistance? How, to 
use the stock example, is a man to act when he sees a robber 
killing or outraging a child, and he can only save the child by 


killing the robber?” The answer is: 


“When such a case is put, it is generally assumed that the only 
possible reply is that one should kill the robber to save the child. 
But this answer is given so quickly and decidedly only betause 
we are all so accustomed to the use of violence not only to save 
a child, but even to prevent a neighboring government altering 
its frontier at the expense of ours, or some one from smuggling 
lace across that frontier, or even to defend our garden fruit from 
a passer-by. 

“It is assumed that to save the child the robber should be 
killed. But it is only necessary to consider the question on what 
grounds a man, whether he be or be not a Christian, ought to act 
so, in order to come to the conclusion that such action has no 
reasonable foundation, and only seems to us necessary because 
2,000 years ago such conduct was considered right, and a habit of 
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acting sowas formed. Whyshould a non-Christian, not acknowl- 
edging God, nor regarding the fulfilment of His will as the aim 
of life, decide to kill the robber in order to defend the child? By 
killing the robber he certainly kills, whereas he can not know 
positively whether the robber would have killed the child or not. 
But letting that pass, who shall say whether the child’s life was 
more needed, better, than the robber’s life? 

“Surely, if the non-Christian knows not God, nor sees life's 
meaning in the performance of His will, the only rule for his 
actions must be a reckoning, z.e., a conception of what is more 
profitable for him and for all men; a continuation of the robber’s 
life or of the child’s? To decide that he needs to know what 
would become of the child whom he saves, and what—had he not 
killed him—would have been the future of the robber he kills. 
And as he can not know this, the non-Christian has no sufficient 
rational ground for killing a robber to save a child. 

“If a man is a Christian, and consequently acknowledges God 
and sees the meaning of life in fulfilling His will, then, however 
terrible a robber may attack, however innocent and lovely a child, 
he has even less ground to abandon the God-given law and to do 
to the robber what the robber wishes to do to the child. He may 
plead with the robber, may interpose his own body between the 
robber and the victim, but there is one thing he can not do: he 
can not deliberately abandon the law he has received from God, 
the fulfilment of which alone gives meaning to his life. Very 
probably bad education or his animal nature may cause a man, 
Christian or non-Christian, to kill the robber, not only to save the 
child, but even to save himself, or to save his purse, but it does 
not follow that he is right in acting thus, or that he should accus- 
tom himself or others to think such conduct right.” 

The impulse of “resistance” under the foregoing supposed ag- 
gravation is attributed by Count Tolstoi to “a doctrine of the 
Stone Age.” He says that it shows that, notwithstanding a coat- 
ing of education and of Christianity, the habits of the Stone Age 
are yet so strong in man that he still commits actions long since 
From a continuation 
of his argument on this point we extract several paragraphs: 


condemned by his reasonable conscience. 


“T see a robber killing a child and I can save the child by kill- 
ing the robber; therefore, in certain cases violence must be used 
to resist evil. A man’s life is in danger, and can be saved only 
by my telling a lie; therefore in certain cases one must lie. A 
man is starving, and I can only save him by stealing; therefore 
in certain cases one must steal. I lately read a story by Coppée, 
in which an orderly kills his officer, whose life was insured, and 
thereby saves the honor and the family of the officer. 
in certain cases one must kill. 

“Such inventions and the deductions from them only prove that 
there are men who know that it is not well to steal, to lie, or to 
kill, but who are still so unwilling that people should cease to do 
these things that they use all their mental powers to invent ex- 
cuses for such conduct. There is no moral law, with reference to 
which one may not devise a case in which it is difficult to decide 
what is more moral, to disobey the law or to obey it. But ail 
such inventions fail to prove that the laws, ‘Thou shalt not lie, 
steal, or kill,’ are invalid. 

“It is the same with reference to the law of non-resistance. 
People know it is wrong to use violence, but they are so anxious 
to continue to live a life founded on the strong arm of the law 
that, instead of devoting their intellects to the elucidation of the 
evils which have flowed and are still flowing from admitting that 
man has a right to use violence to his fellow men, they prefer to 
exert their mental powers in defense of that error.” 


Therefore 


We quote Count Tolstoi’s closing remarks: 


“Only let the question of man’s life be rightly put, as Christ 
put it, and not as it has been perversely put by the churches, and 
the whole structure of falsehood which the churches have built 
over Christ’s teaching will collapse of itself. The real question 
is not whether it will be good or bad for a certain human society 
that people should follow the law of love and the consequent law 
of non-resistance, but it is this: Do you, who to-day live and to- 
morrow will die, who are, indeed, tending deathward every 
moment, wish now, immediately and entirely, to obey the law of 
Him who sent you into life and who clearly showed you His will 
alike in tradition and in your mind and heart; or do you prefer 
to resist His will? And as soon as the question is put thus, only 
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one reply is possible: ‘I wish now, this moment, without delay 
or hesitation, to the very utmost of my strength, neither waiting 
for any one nor counting the cost, to do that which alone is 
clearly demanded by Him who sent me into the world; and on no 
account and under no conditions do I wish to, or can I, act other- 
wise, for herein lies my only possibility of a rational and un- 
harassed life.” 





GRADED BIBLE-LESSONS. 


CCOUNT has been made in various numbers of THE LITER- 
ARY Dicest during the past few months of the feeling of 
dissatisfaction existing in certain quarters of the church over the 
International Sunday-School Lessons and of the various proposals 
and plans put forward looking to an improvement in the methods 
of Bible study. Many churches throughout the country have al- 
ready adopted new systems of biblical instruction either in con- 
nection with or independent of the International Sunday-School 
course. One of these, known as the Blakslee system of Bible 
study, has been running now for several years and has been 
widely adopted in place of the International Lessons. Another 
course which has come into great prominence during the last few 
months is known as the Bible Study Union Lessons. Many of 
the religious papers, such as 7he Evangelist, Presbyterian Re- 
view, and Christian Work, are publishing these Bible Union 
lessons this year in addition to the International series. Some 
churches have gone further, and laid out their own courses of 
Bible study independent of any of the generalsystems. A special 
feature of the Bible Study Lessons referred to is the gradation 
which they provide for among the pupils following them accord- 
ing to age and intellectual capacity. No such provision has been 
made under the International system. Inan editorial contrasting 
these two systems 7he Evangelist makes these points: 


“The fundamental idea of the International system is that of a 
uniform lesson for all classes and for all schools. True, the In- 
ternational Committee have, under protest, issued an optional 
primary course; but that course is not as yet a recognized part 
of the International system, nor is there any prospect that it ever 
will be. That uniform lessons are very convenient, giving pecul- 
iar advantage for home study, for teachers’ meetings, for con- 
ventions, for lesson-makers, for newspaper comments, is not to 
be denied; but every experienced educator outside of the Sunday- 
school room will maintain that such lessons are at war with all 
good educational principles, that they can not impart such in- 
struction as is most urgently needed in our Sunday-schools, and 
that our Sunday-schools can never rise tothe full measure of their 
opportunity until some better system of study comes into common 
use. 


“In all other departments of instruction, our children begin 
with simple elementary truths and facts, and proceed to those 
which are higher. A proposition to have the same lesson in lit- 
erature, or mathematics, or any other branch studied in all grades 
of our public schools from the primary to the high-school, would 
be preposterous. Noone would think of it fora moment. Why, 
then, should it prevail in the Sunday-school? Why should our 
children on Sunday be taught under a wholly different set of edu- 
cational principles from those to which they are accustomed dur- 
ing the week? Howcan we expect that they will respect and love 
the Bible when they find it treated as if unworthy of the careful 
study which is given to other things? Is the Bible so smalla 
book and so similar in all its parts that it can not be divided into 
portions suitable for different classes of pupils? If the Bible is so 
varied in itscontents that it has something for the youngest, more 
for youth, and still more for adults, if its contents are really of 
supreme importance and worthy of such kind of study as will 
bring out their true value, why should not Sunday-school lessons 
be arranged with these things in mind? Is convenience—family, 
social, and financial convenience—a justification for the failure so 
to apportion the glorious truths of the Bible as to meet the needs 
of all classes of pupils in the best possible way ?” 





THE Tremont Temple Baptist church in Boston is nearly completed. 
It has already cost about $400,000, and will probably be the handsomest 
Baptist church in America, it is said. It will contain 4,000 separate seats. 
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THE JEWISH-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT AT 
KISHNEV. 


NE of the most interesting visitors at the World’s Religious 
Parliament at Chicago was Joseph Rabinowitz, of Kishnev, 
in Bessarabia, southern Russia. He was invited because he, 
altho not a minister but a lawyer and literary man, is at the head 
of what is probably the most unique religious movement of the 
hour, a spontaneous Christward agitation among the Jewish peo- 
ple of the East. So much is this movement misunderstood that 
Rabinowitz has recently published a tract in Jewish-German 
jargon, the language in which he addresses his congregation, in 
which he-develops the leading ideas of his program and object. 
It is entitled “ /srae/ ben berith chadasha,” or Israel of the New 
Covenant. According to this interesting document, which is 
given in dialog shape, it is not the object of Rabinowitz to organ- 
ize a new Israel and to teach Israel to desert the religious tenets 
and teachings of their fathers. On the contrary, the new move- 
ment is based on the fundamental idea that Jesus of Nazareth, 
who was crucified more than eighteen hundred years ago, was in 
truth and reality the promised Messiah, and that the leaders of 
Israel in those days, in rejecting the Messianic claims of Jesus, 
caused a national catastrophe and diverted Israel from the relig- 
ious developments whieh it was the purpose of Jehovah that they 
should pursue. Rabinowitz reached this conclusion bya study of 
the New Testament, which he had taken with himself as a guide- 
book while traveling in the Holy Land. While sitting on Mount 
Olivet, with the New Testament open before him, looking toward 
the holy city, the great truth had flashed as a revelation across 
his mind, and from that moment he was the leader of a new 
movement in Israel toward Christ, not based on the missionary 
efforts of Christian Gospel bearers, but solely the result of a study 
of the New Testament. 

Yet it is not the aim of the Jewish reformer to connect himself 
or his followers with any of the existing branches of Christianity. 
Over against the Gentile Christianity of the leading nations rep- 
resenting the faith in Christ in our days, he seeks to revive the 
Jewish Christianity of the Apostolic days in the legitimate sense 
of the term. In other words, he seeks to establish a Jewish- 
Christian Church, in which the members, while becoming Chris- 
tians in truth and accepting all the fundamental teachings of the 
New Testament respecting the personal work of Christ, shall 
nevertheless not cease to be Jews in nationality. They are thus 
to be permitted to retain those peculiarities which characterize 
them as members of the Jewish nation, such as circumcision, the 
observance of the seventh day instead of the first as a day of wor- 
ship, the celebration of Passover in addition tothe Christian festi- 
vals,and similar historic observances of the Jewish people. Just as 
there is a German national church and an English national church, 
in which national traits and peculiarities have influenced the 
shape and form in which Christianity and Christian worship found 
their expression, thus, too, it is the ideal of Rabinowitz to organ- 
ize a national Jewish church of the Israelites of the New Cove- 
nant. 

The fundamental idea of Rabinowitz’s theology is expressed in 
these words: 


“We believe in the blood of Jesus, the Messiah, and in the 
sacred writings of both the Old and the New Testament. And 
there in these books every one whose eyes are opened can see that 
by putting their faith in the blood of the Messiah the Jewish 
people, the people of God, can learn in what way it is to become 
an everlasting people, not to be mixed and mingled with other 
nations and thus to serve its God in truth through His Son Jesus 
Christ. This is a service it can transfer to none other, and only 
by assuming this service in the Kingdom of God on earth can 
Israel’s high mission be fulfilled. And thus, while our faith in 
the blood of Christ as that which washes away the sins of the 
world unites us in brotherly love with other Christians, yet it 
was from the beginning God’s plan that Israel as a special people, 
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in both the Old and the New Testament, should continue to be 
His chosen race. Therefore the new congregation calls itself the 
Sons of the New Covenant.” 

Rabinowitz has been developing anextraordinary activity. He 
himself has never been ordained, nor does he baptize, altho he 
But he 
preaches to large audiences in Kishnev, and has published a large 


himself was baptized by Professor Mead, of Andover. 


There is no doubt as to the 
thoroughly orthodox character of his faith in Christ and the 


number of pamphlets and sermons. 


meritorious work, yet his determination to organize a distinctively 
national Jewish church has weakened his hold on the sympathies 


of any Christian leaders and thinkers. Yet he is a power in 


the religious world of the day, a positive character with a decided 
program, and develops a wonderful activity in building up the 


church of the Israel of the New Testament. The movement has 


manifestly come to stay, and is to be a permanent factor in 
modern religious thought. 


‘*“SANCTIFICATION ” A DANGEROUS HERESY. 

VERY emphatic editorial word is spoken by 7he Religious 

Herald (Baptist, Richmond, Va.) against the doctrine 

that a man may reach a condition of perfect sinlessness in this 
world. It says: 

“The man who deludes himself with the notion that he does no 
wrong is a peril to society. It makes no difference in the practi- 
cal effect whether he holds that he can do no wrong or that asa 
matter of fact he does no wrong. The difference is one simply of 
terms. Of course, witha man possessed of this delusion all moral 
distinctions are in danger of disappearing. It is, indeed, a mono- 
mania, and, when it has full sway, renders its victim incapable 
of moral discrimination. Let it be understood that we are not 
saying that all who accept the doctrine that it is possible to be- 
come sinless are immoral persons. We should not think of say- 
ing such athing. We do not doubt that many of them are among 
the excellent of the earth. What we do say is that the notion 
that they have passed the danger-point, where the liability to evil 
ceases, when once fully accepted and acted upon, obliterates the 
distinction between good and evil. What would seem to be true 
in this matter in theory has, as a matter of fact, been true in 
practise. The ‘sanctified bands’ that have from time to time been 
gathered in various sections of the country, and have taken the 
doctrine to its legitimate limits, have shown unmistakably the 
danger that lurks in it—have illustrated in a shameless way some- 
times that it divorces religion and morality. We would most 
faithfully warn simple-hearted people against the delusion. Its 
history does not show that those who profess to have attained this 
extraordinary excellence have ever been distinguished above 
their Christian brethren for the graces and virtues that adorn 
Christian character. On the contrary, quite the reverse. The 
doctrine is not a harmless one. It is distinctly dangerous.” 





The Moslem God a Bad One.—7%e /uterior (Presby- 
terian, Chicago) says: ‘Before the next parliament of religions 
there will have to be a definition of the word ‘religion.’ A num- 
ber of English and German sages have been trying their hand at 
writing it. Pure religion and undefiled is twice defined in the 
Scriptures, once in the Old Testament and once in the New. 
Both are severely practical, and exclude theory; to ‘do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God,’ the one, 
and the other, ‘to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 
tion and to keep himself unspotted from the world.’ The two 
put together would makea definition both inclusive and exclusive. 
But both might be excluded and yet leave a possible religion—as 
there was one such which was represented at the parliament. 
Mahommedanism, both in theory and practise, is earthly, sensual, 
and devilish. It fills all the specifications of devil-worship. We 
know of no compressed definition of this religion in the Scriptures, 
but it can be gathered from the worship of Moloch and other 
types of it which are described. Milton describes it perfectly : 
‘Evil, be thou my good.’ It was therefore a mistake to admit 
Moslemism to the parliament. True, the Moslems are monothe- 
ists—they worship one god, but that god is not God. It is the 
devil.” 
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Why No Divorce among the Irish ?—In concluding 
the experience of a month in the divorce branch of the Supreme 
Court of New York, Judge Pryor recently said: “It is a singular 
thing that of more than forty-five divorce cases I have tried this 
term in not a single instance was one of the parties concerned 
Irish. I would not have taken a note of this fact were it not that 
almost every nationality except the Irish has been represented on 
one side or the other in these cases. There must be some con- 
trolling influence. This month’s record is a great credit to the 
Irish.” And uponthis 7he Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, remarks : 
“There is no mystery about the ‘controlling influence;’ it is the 
Catholic Church, of which the majority of the Irish people are 
members. It is the very same influence that is so potent indre- 
land, where the number of illegitimate births is smaller than in 
any other country, and likewise the crime so common among 
some other nationalities nowadays, of ante-natal murder. There 
are plenty of marriages, plenty of children, and few divorces 
among the Irish, and, as Judge Pryor says, it is a great credit to 
them.” 


The Question of ** Authority.”—* Two religious move- 
ments of our time,” says Zhe /reeman’s Journal, New York, 
“illustrate at once the strength of the Catholic Church and the 
weakness of communities outside the fold. Twenty-five years 
ago the ‘old Catholics’ rejected the authority of a supreme head ; 
to-day, on the admission of an Anglican writer who wishes it 
well, the days of the movement can be numbered almost as easily 
as its adherents. The Salvation Army on the other hand relied 
on the principle of unquestioning loyalty and obedience to a 
supreme head, and beyond all cavil did good work among the 
churchless masses of Protestantism. Within twenty years of its 
inception the standard of revolt has been raised with a prospect 
of success. The moral of these instances is that in the matter of 
authority non-Catholic communities are on the horns of a dilemma. 
If they set up an authority they must inevitably reckon on dis- 
sension, while if they reject the principle they are doomed to a 
barren life or a lingering death from inanition. Yet it is this 
same principle which in the Catholic Church produces vitality as 
well as unity.” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A LETTER in 7he Montgomery Advertiser says that at St. Stephen’s 
Washington county, Ala., the county court, on motion of a prominent 
lawyer, recently voted to open court proceedingsevery day with Scripture 
reading and prayer. 


THE Orthodox Hebrew congregation, Mickve Israel, of Philadelphia, has 
given to women a full voice in its affairs, the first Jewish congregation to 
doso. According to 7he American Hebrew the result has been gratifying 
from more than one point of view. 


The Living Church announces a movement looking to the reunion of the 
Protestant and Reformed Episcopal churches. Bishop Potter signifies his 
sympathy with such a measure, as does also Dr. W. T. Sabine, rector of 
the Reformed Episcopal Church in New York city. 


A SECT called the “Holy Band” in Pennsylvania will not permit their 
members to wear jewels, feathers, or any description of ornaments on their 
persons. Another peculiar sect in the same State, the Economites, hold it 
to be wrong to mark the graves of the dead in any way. 


Ex-GOVERNOR BEAVER, of Pennsylvania, in a recent address, quoted 
Mr. Roberts, the president of the Pennsylvania road, as having said lately 
that the thousands of dollars which that company puts into buildings and 
equipments for rdilroad Y. M. C. A. work is the best investment it makes, 
steel rails not excepted. 


The Philadelphia Methodist furnishes a compilation of the statistics of 
Pennsylvania Methodism. The table shows that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has within that Commonwealth the following visible resources: 


Probationers, 25,102; full members, 240,099; churches, 2,105; church and par- 
sonage property, $16,217,779. 


REV. DR. CHARTERIS, the well-known professor of the Church of Scot- 
land, at Edinburgh, has been expressing himself in favor of a shorter creed 
for churches, so as to meet objections on conscientious grounds to details 
not considered “essential.” He is looking ahead to a time when there may 
be a reunion of churches in Scotland. 


THE Evangelical Alliance of Great Britain has arranged, after consulta- 
tion with the leaders of the Mildway Conference, to hold the Evangelical 
Alliance Conference and the Mildway Conference jointly in London, from 
aus 30 to July 4, 1896. The jubilee of the Alliance will begin with a pre- 
iminary prayer-meeting at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, June 30. 

THE women of the Methodist Church have captured the citadel, and noth- 
ing now remains but the formalities of taking possession. The minority, 
consisting of Dr. Buckley, the negroes, and the Germans, with a few left- 


over Methodists, constitute the opposition. If we could have the ear of the 
angelic victors, our wise word to them would be: Sisters, go slow. Ybdu 
have made the flying leap on the trapeze, and are safe on the high quad- 
rennial platform. Now sit downand takea rest for yourselves, and don't 
talk.— Zhe /nterior (Presbyterian, Chicago). 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WANTED: A MAN OF DARING. 

A GREAT European war has threatened the world continually 

since the struggle between France and Germany, but its 
advent in the near future has never been predicted more confi- 
dently than now. England’s supremacy in maritime and indus- 
trial affairs is threatened by the development of other nations. 
Russia, whose empire stands unequaled in size and compactness 
in the world’s history, seeks an outlet to continue the conquest by 
sea which has been so successful on land. Germarty watches 
with jealousy the development of those nations to whose rise 
her emigrants have largely contributed, and is inclined to set up 
a world empire of her own. But all are held in check by the un- 
certainty regarding France, which is still one of the most power- 
ful pieces on the European chessboard. France may change her 
form of government, and it is impossible to say what foreign 
policy her new rulers will pursue. That France is restless, is 
pointed out by 
all cool observers. 
The Journal des 
Debats, the 
Temps, the Gau- 
lots, the France, 





and other sober 


journalscomplain Faure: ‘‘Are you com- 
ing. Bourgeois?” 


At Dijon. 
that the late scan- 
dals, financial, 
social, and politi- 
cal, have shaken 
the confidence of 
the people in par- 


vu 

' V4 
liamentary gov- ~* ** 
ernment,and that 


At la Ciotat. At Marseille. 
many influential 
men are willing 
to follow a strong 
leader to escape the danger of being accused of bribery and cor- 


ruption. The Basler Nachrichten says: 


“Public opinion is becoming more and more disgusted with the 
Republic and parliamentarism, and the hope is freely expressed 
that there will be a change. The Deputies, the principal bene- 
ficiaries of the existing order of things, are little pleased at this 
state of affairs. Casimir Perier'’s retreat from the presidency has 
shaken public confidence in the stability of the highest authority 
in the land very considerably. President Faure can not restore 
this confidence. The question is asked continually: How soon 
will he be forced to retire? The loss of life in the Madagascar 
campaign, and the many financial scandals, have hurt the Repub- 
lic all the more as strenuous attempts have been made to hush up 
disagreeable matters. Nor is the present Radical Ministry likely 
to restore public confidence. The income-tax project is against 
the most important section of the nation, and the tax committee 
is thought likely to become an irksome political power. In 
France everything is done by political patronage. The party 
that happens to be in power will find means to bleed its opponents 
and to relieve its friends. It is awidely known fact that only the 
geese of the adherents of the ruling party may graze on the com- 
mon; only the loyal geese, as it is tersely expressed. Well, the 
common of the Government is now in the hands of people who 
are ill-disposed toward the possessingclasses. Hence the danger 
that these classes will turn against the Republic.” 


The question seems to be: ‘ Who will shake the tree?” Some 
regard Admiral Gervais as the coming man, but he is quiet 
enough, Cavaignac, the present Minister of Marine Affairs, 
seems to stand a better chance. His father and grandfather were 
prominent politicians, and great things are expected of him. 
Besides, he has kept out of financial muddles. Then there is 
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At Lyon. 





Where are you, Mr. 
President? 





DIGEST. 
Prince Henry of Orleans, who has just returned from the East, 
where he has made important geographical discoveries, and who 
is credited with greater energy than the average scion of the old 
dynasties. He has been decorated with the ribbon of the Legion 
of Honor, altho many Republicans regard this as a dangerous 
experiment. There is even talk of giving him citizen rights, 
which are denied to princes just now, when he would have no 
difficulty in being elected to the Chamber. 
The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 
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“Prince Henry of Orleans is certainly the man of the day. 
The dinner given to him by the Comte de Dion, who reminded 
him of his grandfather’s injunction ‘to be a good servant of the 
Republic, and to forget that he is a prince,’ has created some 
sensation. Then followed his audience with the President, and 
some more dinners and receptions. As yet both Republicans and 
Royalists are dissatisfied, but there is nothing in his behavior that 
can be construed into antagonism tothe Republic. That he accepts 
the honors offered to him is natural and may be forgiven. What 
causes unrest among the Republicans is the thought that the 
Prince may use 
this popularity 
for political pur- 
poses. Popular- 
ity is everything, 
and it is gained in 
all sorts of ways.” 


But the most 





energetic man at 
this moment is the 
present Premier, 
Bourgeois. His 
popularity is such 
that the President 
cut a sorry figure 
beside him when 
Well, I guess I am big enough to 
travel alone now. 


he went with 
Bourgeois on a 


A PRESIDENTIAL VOYAGE—FAURE AND BOURGEOIS. 


tour through the 
La lilustration, Paris. 

country. The 
General-Anzetger, Frankfort, usually well informed on Parisian 
affairs, says: 

“What the French want is men who hold the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand, and do not allow themselves to be un- 
seated. Bourgeois seems to be such aman. According to cus- 
tom he ought to be dead politically, but he refuses to be killed. 
He certainly has shown courage. Former premiers offered the 
Chamber of Deputies a program in which the ruling classes were 
satisfied as far as possible. Bourgeois appeared with a program 
containing such obnoxious things as the income-tax and protec- 
tion for workingmen. The Chamber of Deputies took the pill, 
but, curiously enough, the Senate had the courage to kick, and 
has continued kicking. But Bourgeois just acts as if the Senate 
wasn't there. Bourgeois’s foreign policy is not lucky, and ought 
to have caused his fall, but he holds on to office. The only ex- 
planation possible is that the French are glad to have found a 
man who relieves them of the trouble of governing themselves by 
governing them. Whether Bourgeois has the same ambition 
which the two Napoleons possessed, the future will show. If he 
has such ambition, he is the man France wants.” 


The Gau/ozs, which favors the ancient monarchy, accuses Bour- 
geois outright of the intention to commit a coup d’état. It re- 
lates the following : 


“A Radical deputy, who is well acquainted with the plans of 
the Government, has told his friends that the Ministry will not 
retire if it is brought to fall over the Income-Tax bill. The Min- 
istry will then set aside the Constitution. The Minister of War, 
Cavaignac, is quite willing to risk it. Saussier, the commander- 
in-chief, is old, and easily to be disposed of. The Ministry will 
dismiss the Chambers, and appeal to the country, asking the 
people to judge their actions by a plebiscite. In this proclama- 
tion some important reforms will be advised, such as the aboli- 
tion of the Senate, the income-tax, workingmen’s insurances, 
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separation of church and state, two years’ military service, and 
others. After the plebiscite a single chamber will be elected. 
Asked what the President would think of all this, the Radical 
deputy only laughed. The Bonapartists ought to be pleased 
with the fact that their idea of a plebiscite finds favor with the 
Radicals.”— 7ranslated for THe Lirerary DIcEstT. 





ENGLAND’S NAVAL POWER DECRIED. 


” view of the bellicose attitude of the French Government and 

press at the present moment, it is of some importance to note 
that the war preparations which were begun with such éc/a/ in 
England just after the Jameson raid seem to have utterly failed 
to make an impression outside of Great Britain. The English 
papers claim almost unanimously that the Flying Squadron has 
proved to the world England’s readiness to engage in a life-and- 
death struggle with any combination of powers. The Continental 
press at first reserved its judgments, but watched the fitting out 
of the squadron with much interest. ‘The verdict is now that it 
showed England’s unreadiness, and her prestige has certainly lost 
in consequence. Among the articles on the subject that are most 
worthy of attention is one in the Revue de Paris, said to be 
written by an official of high rank in France. 
received much attention in England. 


His remarks have 
He argues as follows: 


“It is more likely that our next war will be with England 
rather than Germany. Single-handed, England is powerless 
against France. Our maritime trade has already declined much, 
our colonies supply us neither with revenue nor food, and the 
utmost England can do is to ravage a few miles of our seaboard. 
England, by her arrogance, insolence, and disregard of justice, 
has become a danger to the whole world. There is not a single 
power that has not been deceived by England, or which she is 
not prepared todeceive. Aconflict between France and England 
can take only one of two shapes: a coalition against England in 
which France takes a part, or a duel between France and England. 

“England has a very fine and numerically strong navy, too 
strong, in fact, for it is impossible for her to man it, and, if 
manned, to trust to the experience of the crews. Great Britain 
must adopt universal service regulations if she does not wish to 
see the smoke rising from a foreign camp before London. 
England argues that she has ample time to gather reserves, if she 
can beat an enemy’s fleet at the start. But this assumption is 
erroneous. This has been proved by the manner in which the 
Flying Squadron was fitted out. All these ships belonged to the 
first reserve, and ought to have been ready in forty-eight hours. 
They were not ready. It took more than a week to get them out 
of port. There were numerous mishaps, and they have been re- 
turning one by one to the docks for repairs. The object seems to 
have been chiefly to intimidate by a show of wealth and the re- 
sources of British industry. But even England can not stand 
uncontrolled expenditure, and money is not everything.” 


The London 7zmwes thinks the writer shows much knowledge 
of the subject on which he writes, and 7he St. James's Gazette, 
which, in its “leaders,” joined the host of papers declaring that 
Germany had been taught a lesson, remarks in an unobtrusive 
note that “this French observer has not been deceived any more 
than the German journalists about the fitting out of the Flying 
Squadron.”— 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


THE Transvaal Boers are not generally known as humorists, but the Vo/k- 
stem, Pretoria, has tried its hand at a travesty of the reports, circulating in 
England, that President Kriiger is to visit London. The Volkstem says: 
“We think it desirable immediately to contradict a rumor which has gained 
ground to the effect that President Kritiger has sent an invitation to the 
Queen of England to visit Pretoria, in order to remove by her Majesty’s 
personal cooperation a few points of difference between the two countries. 
With the contradiction of this rumor we ought to hear no more of the gos- 
sip that her Majesty’s relative, the Duke of Fife (director of the Chartered 
Company) will accompany the Queen, as Private Secretary, on her visit to 
Mr. Kriiger. Altho we do not doubt that Queen Victoria would be re- 
ceived with every mark of regard by the Boers, yet we are afraid, under 
existing circumstances, that no reliance can be placed on the above report. 
Possibly it is to be connected with the well-known and dangerous German 
plot of which the public has heard so much of late.”’ 
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A GERMAN OPINION OF CUBAN AFFAIRS. 


HE attitude of the United States with regard to the Cuban 
insurrection is severely criticized in Europe. Here and 
there, however, a description of Cuba’s troubles appears which 
tallies with the views expressed by the more moderate of our 


own journals. To thiscategory belongs a lengthy communication 


to the Vossiche Zeitung, Berlin, a paper which can not be said to 
be prejudiced in favor of the United States, or against Spain. 
We condense the article as follows: 


“It is very difficult, almost impossible, to form a just view of 
what Cuba really wants, or what her inhabitants think best for 
her. I will, however, attempt the task, because I have had con- 
versations with the representatives of all parties and have studied 
the question for years from a historical point of view. First of 
all, there is much divergence of opinion. The official, the officer, 
the merchant, the planter, the Creole, the colored man, the Con- 
stitutionalist, the Autonomist, the Separatist, the secret friend of 
the rebels—all have a different opinion of the causes of the revo- 
lution, as well as of the best means to end it, and what is to be 
done after. It is therefore very difficult to obtain a just view. 
The Spaniards do their best to make one believe that the rebels 
are but a handful of homeless robbers and vagabonds. But the 
impartial observer can not accept this judgment as a whole, for it 
does not agree with historical facts. The Treaty of Zanyon, by 
which the last revolutionary movement was ended in 1878, has 
never been strictly observed by the Spaniards. Further, the 
people have changed in their political ideas during the past 
twenty years, and the Cubans can not be blamed for demanding 
the same political rights which the people of Spain were granted 
long ago. A mere protest against illegal taxation, bribery, and 
corruption should not be stigmatized as revolutionary. 

“That Cuba has been used as a milk-cow by the impoverished 
grandees of Spain is well known in Spain, but no political party 
has the courage toend this state of things, when in power. If we 
further remember that the Creoles, z.¢., the white Cubans, about 
a million in number, are treated as inferior beings by the Spanish 
officers and officials, except when they want rich Creole girls to 
regild their faded coronets with an ample dowry, then we can 
not blame the Cubans for losing patience. ‘There are few Creoles 
who do not hate the Spaniards, tho they may not show their dis- 
like openly. The success of the American colonies in throwing 
off Spanish rule has naturally bred discontent in Cuba as well. 

“It is almost incomprehensible that the Spanish Government 
should have neglected to follow up the liberal policy of Martinez 
Campos and Minister Maura, especially as Canovas del Castillo 
himself acknowledged the need of reforms when he was younger, 
and Maura only carried out Canovas’s earlier ideas.” 


The writer does not deny that the hand of the insurgent leaders 
lies heavy upon the island, but he believes that Gomez is as 


moderate as possible. The writer also regards the assertion that 


the disaffected elements are composed of the lower orders only as 
unjust. He says: 


“In reality the whole Cuban population sympathizes with the 
insurgents. What they are to blame for is that they lack the 
courage to rise, and leave the work of liberation to their former 
slaves. 

“The destruction of property by the insurgents is not as great 
as the Spaniards make it. The rebels must live. The estates of 
the Spaniards and their friends are, indeed, devastated, but it is 
not done in a wanton spirit. There is much more discipline 
among the insurgents than is generally supposed. On the other 
hand, desertions from the Spanish ranks are a common occur- 
rence, and the fact that the insurgents are well supplied with 
Spanish arms has given rise to some rumors about the Spanish 
officers’ doings, rumors that are anything but flattering. 

“Industry, agriculture, and trade are, of course at a standstill. 
If the Spaniards manage to suppress the rebellion, they will not 
benefit much, for the island will suffer for years from the present 
struggle, and the Creoles will never be satisfied unless they are 
granted self-government.” 


The writer makes the same division of the Cubans into Sepa- 
ratists, Autonomists, and Constitutional Loyalists which is made 
He regards the position of the 


by most initiated observers. 











. 
’ 





Autonomists as the most unenviable. They demand self- 
government, but are unwilling to rely upon force of arms, and be- 
lieve that Spain will grant their wishes if they proceed in a lawful 
manner. ‘They do not believe that the insurrection will be suc- 
cessful, but will quickly make their peace with the Separatists if 
the latter become strong enough to insure their victory.— 7rams- 
lated for Tue LiTeRAaRY DIGEsT. 





CANADA’S DCMINANT ISSUE. 


HE Manitoba school question, altho there are signs that the 
Canadian public are heartily sick of it, threatens to become 
the dominant issue at the coming elections. Commissions ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government and the Provincial Govern- 
ment have failed to agree, and it remains to be seen whether the 
Federal Government will now push the Remedial bill. A good 
deal of censure has been passed upon the Federal Government 
for whipping the Remedial bill through its first and second read- 
ings while the commissions were still at work. Briefly told, the 
following arrangements were proposed : 

The Federal Commission suggested the establishment of a sep- 
arate school for Roman Catholic children where twenty-five could 
be secured for regular attendance; dispensation from religious 
exercises in schools where the majority are Catholic; text-books 
in Catholic schools to be such as not to offend the minority ; 
Catholics to have assistance in the maintenance of a normal 
school; Catholic teachers to be given two years to qualify. 

The Manitoba Commissioners objected on the grounds that the 
establishment of separate schools would divide the population of 
Manitoba into two classes, and would destroy the public schools 
of the country. Separate schools could not be properly graded, 
the establishment of separate schools would also become com- 
pulsory, and Catholic children would be held to have no right to 
attend public school. It would be impossible in many cases to 
provide a separate building; the separated children would be in 
daily view of each other. 

Manitoba prefers remedial measures, and offers the following 
alternatives: Complete secularization of the schools, if the Cath- 
olics wish it; religious instruction to be given at a specified time ; 
parents to have the right to keep their children from attending. 
The Toronto Wor/d says: 

“All the hubbub has come by way of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and principally of the hierarchy of Quebec. We have 
all along entertained a strong suspicion that the interests of the 
Manitoba minority and of the hierarchy do not run exactly par- 
allel; that the former do not altogether appreciate the anxiety of 
the hierarchy to have the Roman Catholic children of Manitoba 
segregated from the rest of the community and taught in inferior 
schools. The one desire of the clergy seems to be that the chil- 
dren of Catholics shall develop into good Catholics, obedient chil- 
dren of the church. The Catholic laity do not share in this ex- 
treme solicitude of their clergy. The people are more advanced 
and more liberal than their spiritual advisers. We have evidence 
of this in our own province, where many of the best Catholic 
citizens are not in favor of separate schools. They rightly main- 
tain that their children can be trusted at a public school just as 
well as the children of Methodists.” 

A correspondent of the Pafrze, Montreal, asserts that the 
French-Canadian farmers would rather have the public schools 
than separate schools without a grant. ‘We are too poor,” he 
says, ‘“‘to support schools without government assistance. Very 
often a school is formed for the children of eight or ten families, 
and the school-mistress costs $200 to $300 a year.” The Tribune, 
Winnepeg, commenting upon Sir Charles Tupper’s words, that 
the Remedial bill is necessary to “the peace and tranquillity of the 
country,” remarks: 

“Who is he that dare tell the people of Canada that this ob- 
noxious coercion bill, which the country does not want, must be 
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forced down our throats to‘ preserve the peace and tranquillity of 
the country?’ What a farce! The only way to ‘preserve the 
peace and tranquillity of the country’ is for the Federal Govern- 
ment to call off its dogs and leave Manitoba to work out the prob- 
lem in her own way. She will see that no injustice is done, and 
can be relied upon to take care of the ‘peace and tranquillity of 
the country.’” 


The Manitoba Free Press points our that the Mennonites are 
gradually being won over for the public schoois, altho their con- 
scientious scruples 
are very great. If, 
then, the Manitoba 
Government is 
competent to deal 
with the Menno- 
nites, why not with 
the much more lib- 
eral Catholics? 


“The Provincial 
Government [con- 
cludes the editor] 
not only can but 
will attempt the 
solution of the 
Roman Catholic 
school problem by 
a plan as elastic 
and in a spirit as 
kindly as it has 
| shown in the case 
of Mennonite 
schools, if, as most 

* people hope, the 
dm —— present conference 
{ TVA "APTA eee = result in an ar- 

pet tn AEKGRQURRE rangement that 
oe Le — will leave the mat- 
THEY CAN T DROWN IT. ter in their hands. 
To look at it from 
another stand- 
point, they could not do otherwise without being open to a charge 
of the most flagrant injustice.” 






Sir Richard: By the Great Suffering Consumer, 
up he comes again. 


The Journal, St. Thomas, Ontario, thinks the whole thing 
hinges upon a legal question, viz.: Whether the Roman Catho- 
lics have a legal right to demand separate schools ; and it believes 
that religious instruction during the last half-hour of the school- 
day is quite sufficient for all practical purposes. Zhe Glode, 
Toronto, says: 


“The Manitoba school question will disappear from politics, but 
narrowness and bigotry and jealousy and hatred in the name of 
religion will reappear again and again, and whether they appear 
under the guise of friendship for Protestantism or of friendship 
for Catholicism, they are equally destructive of the happiness of 
the religious minority, and of that good-will among all sorts and 
conditions of men that is essential to the peace, unity, and prog- 
ress of the nation.” 


The Liberals draw much strength from the statement made by 
a Manitoba representative that “at present in every city, town, 
and village in the province, outside of Winnipeg and St. Boni- 
face, the Roman Catholic children attend the public schools. 
Not a word of complaint is heard. Absolute contentment and 
satisfaction prevail”—a statement which has not yet been refuted. 
The Minerve, Montreal, denounces in the most bitter terms the 
leader of the Canadian Liberals, Wilfred Laurier, as a traitor to 
his race, his religion, and his country. The Wtness, Montreal, 
is of opinion that an understanding would have been arrived at if 
no attempt had been made to rush the Remedial bill, a proceed- 
ing which is described by the Fredericton Hera/d as bearing the 
olive branch in one hand and the clubin the other. Zhe Mone- 
tary Times, Toronto, says: 
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“If the Winnipeg conference had brought about a settlement of 
the school question, the course would have been clear for a direct 
appeal to the country on the tariff. Now, as between tariff and 
the Remedial bill, the latter will occupy the first place in the 
electoral contest. This will be almost equivalent to postponing 
the tariff issue, as an electoral question, to the end of the next 
Parliament.” 


The Halifax Hera/d thinks that there is a strong desire on the 
part of politicians to keep the school question open for election 
purposes. 





AN ASIATIC PROBLEM IN KOREA. 


HE Asiatic mails furnish many particulars about the late 
rebellion in Korea, but fail to give satisfactory explanation 
of the present state of politics in thatcountry. Thus much iscer- 
tain: the Japaneseand their supporters are under a cloud, reform 
is for a while suspended, and Russian influence is predominant. 
The Reform Party, with the Radical Ministry, who were accused 
of murdering the Queen, were under the influence of the Japanese. 
The Japanese believe that Korea can be turned into a strong bul- 
wark against Russia, if the Kereans are once roused from their 
lethargy and brought to adopt Western civilization. The King, 
however, was led to believe that an attempt upon his life would 
be made by the Reform Party, and was induced to take refuge in 
the Russian Legation. He is now completely under control of 
the Russians. Zhe Aorean Repository, Seoul, says: 

“The consequences can not but be far-reaching. After an in- 
terregnum of four months and three days, the King is once more 
at the head of the Government, but he has had toseek the friendly 
protection of a foreign flag. He went to the Russian Legation, 
we are told, of his own accord. . . . We have it from the best 
source that Russia wishes to see the King perfectly free in the 
administration of the affairs pertaining to his kingdom, introdu- 
cing reforms with the help of ministers selected by himself. The 
King has his own apartments, and is alone with his Cabinet and 
other officers.” 

The Refosztory, unfortunately, is not unbiased. It is vio- 
lently opposed to the Japanese. It does not even mention the 
massacres of Japanese residents, altho they are well authen- 
ticated by the Japanese official press. The Aanjo Shimpo, Seoul, 
a paper published for the benefit of the Japanese residents, fears 
that, unless the King returns to the palace, he will lose his throne. 
That paper says: 

“The country can not be without a ruler for a single day. The 
royal temples can not be without an owner for a singleday. Now 
there is no trouble in the palace. The people are quiet. The 
King ought to return at once, and not in the evasive ‘few days.’ 
In times of great changes the country is of greater importance 
than the King. Should a patriotic man rise up in the name of 
great principles and of the royal house, imitating the examples 
of Suk Chong of the Tang dynasty and Kyung Chai of the Ming 
dynasty, what is to be done ?” 

The Xav/o also upbraids the Christian foreigners for assisting 
the Conservatives while they boast of Christian civliization. One 
of the most far-reaching results of the downfall of the Reform 
Party is the repeal of the law ordering the cutting of the topknot 
from the heads of the Koreans. It means, practically, that the 
old Korean standard of morality, with all its corruption and 
pationage, is to be upheld. The missionaries, however, most of 
whom ars Americans, have much better chances to carry on their 
work under the old régzme than under the Reform Party, which 
is influenced largely by the Japanese. The feeling in Japan is 
very bitter against the missionaries, who, according to the 
Mainichi, Tokyo, are inciting the ignorant Koreans to hostility 
against the Japanese. 

Will all this hasten on the war between Russia and Japan? 
Evidently many people in the Far East think so. 7he Hiogo 
News, Kobe, says: 
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“Unless Japan is prepared once and for all to yield supremacy 
to Russia in Korea it seems impossible that hostilities should be 
averted. Wecan not imagine that the Czar has marched a force 
to Seoul, and has received the King and Cabinet on Russian soil 
(for such is the Legation) for the simple pleasure of marching the 
one back again and of returning the others to their state of pupil- 
age to arival power. . . . The certainty of Russia’s obtaining a 
free outlet on the Pacific has forced itself in upon most minds. 
The wretched spectacle lately presented by Korea and by Japan in 
Korea has encouraged a belief that it may be better all round for 
Russia to succeed Japan as Japan succeeded China in supreme 
control at Seoul. But the Tokyo Government can not share this 
view, and dare not act upon it if it does.” 


The correspondent of Zhe Celestial Empire, Shanghai, lays 
much blame for the restless condition of Korea at the door of the 
missionaries. He considers their trading and their political pro- 
pensities harmful. How much of this condemnation is due to 
English business jealousies, it is impossible to determine; the 
correspondent accuses the missionaries of importing chiefly cheap 
and trashy American goods. 7he Japan Mazl, Yokohama, says: 


“The Far East has now its Armenia. There is only one con- 
solation: the very disgrace of the situation may compel some 
definite action on the part of the power concerned. . . . It may 
be taken for granted that Russia does not wish to precipitate a 
conflict or Japan to invite it. They can find a modus vivendi 
that will not conflict seriously with the interests of either. As to 
the attitudes of France and Germany, there should be no difficulty 
in forecasting them. Having joined Russia to drive Japan from 
her position of vantage on the plea that to leave her in possession 
of it would render the independence of Korea illusory, they are 
now, by all the rules of good faith, bound to preserve that inde- 
pendence against the machinations preeminently of their own 
partner. . England also must be heard. She is too greata 
power to allow the Korean problem to be solved without her con- 
sent.” 


The /zjz Shimpo, Tokyo, speaking of Japan’s intentions, says: 


“Japan's sole motive is to reform Korea’s administration, so 
that the latter country's resources may be utilized for the benefit 
of its people and also of Japan. Japan surely is entitled to take 
the lion’s share of Korean trade; and she is willing to combine 
with any other power for the reform of the peninsula, as long as 
her commerce is not interfered with.” 


The same paper advises the Government to spend as much as 
possible upon the navy rather than the army. The Aokumzn-no- 
Zomo, Tokyo, is of opinion that the Japanese Government is will- 
ing to accept a joint protectorate with Russia in Korea. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE Transvaal papers think it very queer that Mr. Chamberlain talks 
about the Uitlanders’ grievances, and of the remedies he wishes the Trans- 
vaal Government to adopt, while Jameson’s case is being dragged out in 
London. ‘ Let us see how the filibusters are punished,” says the Volkstem, 
‘“*and we will see what can be done for the Uitlanders.”’ 


THE German papers discuss the following illustration of Socialist ethics. 
Lutgenau, Reichstag member, was accused by some Socialists of violating 
the seventh commandment. His accusers relate that they cut a hole ina 
door to watch him. The story could not be substantiated, and Lutgenau’s 
opponents failed to rouse his constituents against him. Then the Socialists 
declared that they did not press the matter because they do not believe in 
marriage vows. Zhe Socialist goes a little further, and says, the man who 
thinks adultery isa sin has still much to learn. 


A CORRESPONDENT inquires if Prince Boris of Bulgaria was really rebap- 
tized. The question is interesting enough, and we are astonished that polem- 
ics on the subject, of which we intended to make a symposiuin, are not 
forthcoming. It seems, however, that the anointing which was performed 
upon the Prince is regarded equivalent to rebaptism by the Greek and 
Russian Orthodox churches. The Roman Catholic Church recognizes only 
the baptism performed by its priest, and refuses to acknowledge that the 
Prince has ceased to be a Roman Catholic. There is a curious incident con- 
nected with this matter. The Bulgarian representation wanted to make 
Prince Boris a present, and voted $100,000 for the purpose. But $100,000 is a 
good deal of money to give away these hard times, and the members of the 
Lobrange feared that the voters might object. So they issued a series of 
postage-stamps for the occasion, and the philatelists of the world pay into 
the Bulgarian treasury not only the necessary $100,000, but a handsome 
little surplus. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


MR. LOWELL IN ENGLAND. 


HILE it is well known that Mr. James Russell Lowell, 
while United States envoy to the Court of St. James, was 
a very popular man in English society, it seems, according to Mr. 
G. W. Smalley (Harfer’s for April), that the peculiar favor with 
which he was regarded was hardly due in any degree to his 
literary acquirements and reputation, but was the result of his 
tact as a diplomat, his adaptable versatility, and his stanch 
American character. Mr. Smalley reminds us that while a min- 
ister or ambassador is always a great personage in England, 
he is not always a great social figure. Hesays that he could name 
many a minister and ambassador to whom the real social life of 
England has remained a sealed book, but that this book was open 
to Lowell to almost the last page. And therein, he remarks, lies 
the complete answer to the suggestion that Lowell ever sacrificed 
one whit of his independence or of his Americanism on any 
social altar whatever. We are told that no man who knows Eng- 
lish society thinks its prizes are to be gained by sycophancy. The 
first man to be cast out is the man who seeks favor by servility, 
or even by deference. Concerning the intensity of Mr. Lowell's 
Americanism, Mr. Smalley writes: 


“It was not merely that the flavor of it was piquant, and that 
London is ever eager for new sensations. It was still more that 
this trait was so obviously genuine, and genuineness is a part of 
character on which the English set a high value. There may have 
been Americans who thought they could make their way in Lon- 
don by renouncing their Americanism or by disparaging their 
own country. If so, they knew nothing of the English before 
whom they abased themselves. If ever Lowell’s large charity 
grew strict, it was for such as these. 

“I know very well that it is impossible to refer to Mr. Lowell's 
Americanism in England without stirring certain animosities 
which were freely expressed during his life, and were not hushed 
by death. And since I must refer to them, I shall use a certain 
freedom of speech which they who trumpeted their dislike of him 
will have noright toresent. They can not be wholly passed over. 
They affected Mr. Lowell at one time deeply. They more or less 
colored one period of his life. In part they were personal to him ; 
in part they are the common heritage of every American minister 
and ambassador in England. They are partly social and partly 
political. In so far as they are political, they are mostly Irish, 
or, which is worse, they were the censures of Americans upon an 
American minister conceived and expressed in order to conciliate 
the Irish in America. It is not necessary to spend much time in 
combating comments of that kind. The echo of them is still 
sometimes heard. The Irish, of course, complained that Mr. 
Lowell as minister did not take a sufficiently hostile line. It is 
the accepted and freely expressed Irish view that the envoy whom 
the United States send to the Court of St. James is sent in order 
to make trouble, in order to be disagreeable to England, in order 
to embroil the two countries. Is it necessary to argue such a 
point asthat? A minister who acted upon such a theory of his 
duty would be disloyal to his own country—that is answer enough. 
But the irony of the situation is not complete, or not completely 
visible, until you know that Mr. Lowell's personal sympathies 
were with the Irish, and that he looked upon home-rule for Ire- 
land as, in some ‘form, inevitable. Nor is it complete till we 
recall what he has written on the subject, and perhaps most of all 
one message in a letter to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, dated 
December 28, 1884, and published by Mr. Norton. He describes 
some of his diplomatic efforts for the Irish, then says: 

“*When I had at last procured the conditional (really uncondi- 
tional) release of all the suspects, they refused to be liberated. 
When I spoke of this to Justin McCarthy (then the head of the Irish 
Parliamentary party, Parnell being in Kilmainbam), he answered, 
cheerfully, ‘Certainly; ¢hey are there to make trouble!’ 

“That is answer enough, and more than enough, to the Irish 
complaints of his diplomatic action. Their criticisms on his 
Americanism may best be left unanswered. He himself, so far 
as I know, never answered them, and seldom referred to them, 
nor even without a good-natured contemptuousness. He had in 
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him the pride—the just pride—of the true descendant of the Puri- 
tans. With six generations of Lowells behind him, with every 
fiber and drop of blood in his body American, himself one of the 
truest representatives of. that New England which ‘is itself, and 
has ever been, the truest representative of all America, and the 
source of what is most American in America, why should he con- 
cern himself with such criticisms? Who were thecritics? We all 
know whothey were. Those very Irish or Irish-Americans whom 
he sought to befriend, for whose rights of citizenship he contended 
tothe utmost. It was these Americans of the eleventh hour, their 
feet hardly yet familiar to the pavements of New York, who under- 
took to teach an American minister his duty, in a brogue which 
itself was not American.” 


Mr. Lowell’s relations with Queen Victoria were perhaps such 
as no other American envoy has experienced. On this point Mr. 
Smalley says: 


“The respect—it is in truth something more than respect—in 
which the Queen is held in America makes her Majesty's opinions 
of things concerning Americans of interest to her admirers in this 
country. It is perhaps known already that she liked Mr. Lowell, 
and that he was a favorite and favored guest at Windsor Castle. 
We are apt to think that our author's literary renown won him the 
general regard of England. Thatisso, but it hardly explains the 
Queen’s interest in him. The Queen of England is not among 
those who think that the authors of that country are its chief 
glories. Literature has seldom or never, in her time, been a pass- 
porttoroyalfavor. Itis nota literary family—not a family which 
reads much, except dispatches and state papers and the curt sum- 
maries of Parliamentary proceedings which the Prime Minister, 
or the minister who leads the House of Commons, writes on his 
lap toward the close of each sitting for her Majesty’s information. 
Not many marks of distinction have been conferred during the 
present reign on eminent English writers. Still less, then, was 
it likely that an American writer should be singled out for notice 
because he was an American writer. It is probable the Queen 
knew that Mr. Lowell had published books ; less probable that she 
had read them; least probable of all that they were the founda- 
tion of the regard she had for him. The regard was due to his 
personal qualities, and to the fact that he was known to her as the 
advocate of a good understanding between the kingdom over 
which she rules and the great commonwealth beyond the seas 
which her grandfather flung away. For the Queen has ever been 
the advocate of friendly relations with the United States. She 
knew how much this American minister had done to promote 
them, and valued him accordingly. Upon acquaintance with Mr. 
Lowell she came to value him for his own sake, and not least, as 
I have been told, for his somewhat unconventional independence 
of speech and thought. The imagination can nvt conceive of 
Lowell as acourtier. He had—which is a totally different matter 
—an admirable courtesy, whether to the Queen or to the flower- 
girl in the street of whom he bought roses for his buttonhole and 
his friends. But to the Queen, as to everybody else, he would 
speak his mind. The freedom he used sometimes left courtiers 
aghast, but gave no offense to the Queen. It may have amazed 
her because of its originality; it certainly increased her respect 
and liking for the loyal gentleman who thought the ties of 
humanity universal. There was no fault of good-breeding in it; 
there was, no doubt, a certain indifference to court customs.” 





THE “SPATULATE” HAND. 


“T* HE accompanying drawing, which we reproduce by courtesy 

of The Phrenological Journal, shows, says that period- 
ical, a form of hand which is very interesting to study, altho it is 
not see so often or is so easily understood as some of the other 
varieties. We quote: 


“It takes its name from the resemblance the finger-tips have to 
spade-like instruments, broadswords, etc. In plain Anglo-Saxon, 
we might call it the spade type. We may say just here that its 
tendency is to be almost as practical as a spade. The distinctive 
thing about this hand is positiveness. As the finger-tips are sup- 
plied with little annexes, we may safely look for some sort of 
annexes to the character. 


“There is nothing negative about spatulate-handed people. 
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They are not satisfied with repose or inactivity in any form. 
They are not content with the things that mark a primitive or 
elementary condition of mind. They are rarely credulous, imag- 
inative, or poetic. The indefiniteness of the artistic character is 
annoying tothem. They want to know, where others are satis- 
fied to believe. They want demonstration. It goes without say- 
ing, that they are unromantic. In religion they are more likely 


to be Protestants than Roman Catholics, and of course they are - 


found in northern latitudes more frequently than in the southern. 
Spatulate subjects are enterprising and inventive. They are born 
explorers. When their joints are prominent there will be a ten- 
dency to philosophize, 
with a very distinct 
love of science. They 
love energy in all its 
forms of expression. 
Of the arts, they usu- 
ally prefer architect- 
ure, because it implies 
something useful and 
substantial. How- 
ever, spatulate hands 
are often found among 
instrumental musi- 
cians. Many of the 
great pianists have 
had this form of hand, 
or amodification of it. 
Beethoven had such a 
hand, and Paderewski 
has the same type. 
It would seem that 
the little appendages 
to the finger-tips con- 
tain an extra number 
of nerves which adapt 
the hand to fine ma- 
nipulation. With the 
broad finger-tips a 
workman can cover a greater surface when he touches his ma- 
terials or tools, and he is thus able to receive a greater number 
of impressions than would be possible if the outer phalanges were 
pointed. If we were to sum up the qualities of the spatulate 
hand in one word, we should say it is the hand of action.” 








THE SPATULATE HAND. 
(By courtesy of 7he Phrenological Journai.) 


VIENNA JOKES. 


HE humorists of the only Aazserstadtare famous for their 
gay and sprightly wit, often frivolous, but not cynical, as 
French wit sometimes is; lacking the subtle Attic refinement of 
the French, lacking the dignified poise and fine tone of London 
Punch, but rather democratic and popular, like our American 
humor. Their jokes deal with the foibles and vanities of human 
nature, and therefore have more point than the class of American 
and German wit that hits off the grotesque in the external acci- 
dents of life or the ridiculous in passing fads and fashions. We 
cite some of the illustrated jests of the Vienna F/o/: 


As a nursemaid is dragging a bawling child from the dining- 
room, the guest, an elderly bachelor, remarks to his host: “I am 
very fond of the little ones; that is, when they cry.” “Singular 
that you should like them when they cry.” “Yes. Because then 
they are taken away.” 

The fortune-teller tells Amanda: “The card says that a gentle- 
man will call on you. He has light hair, and has a great deal of 
money.” Leopoldine, Amanda’s companion, breaks in: “That 
is humbug. My experience has been that gentlemen with a great 
deal of money have no hair at all.” 

The comic papers of Vienna are generally anti-Semitic now. 
An Israelite holds out a bill of exchange, saying to the drawer: 
“Are you ready to take up your paper?” The Christian answers: 
“No. I will pay nothing to a Jew.” “Very well, then; this 
afternoon I shall come as a Protestant.” 

A shopper says to the salesman: “I want to buy a cape, but it 
must be in the latest style.” ‘“Thelatest? Please, wait five min- 


utes, madam. The style is just changing.” 
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A tattered wreck of humanity, who has answered a marriage 
advertisement finds waiting on the park bench a bedizened fright 
of a woman. “Are you,” he asks, “the lady of great personal 
attractions?” “And are you the gentleman having an assured 
position ?” 

In the intelligence office the lady has decided to engage a nurse- 
girl. “Your references are satisfactory, and we agree about the 
wages. I have only to tell you that you must treat my children 
affectionately.” ‘‘Affectionately? Then I must have five florins 
more a month.” 


GLOBE STATISTICS. 


NEW computation of the population of the globe has re- 
cently been made by the French statistician and savant P. 
He figured out a total of about 1,480,000,0co, dis- 
tributed as follows: Asia, with 825,954,000; Europe, with 357,- 
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379,000; Africa, with 163.933.000; America, with 121,713,000; 
Oceanica and the Polar reigons with 7,500,400; Australia, with 
3,230,000, or a grand total of 1,479,729,000 souls. 


In connection with these data the English statistician, Schooling, 
makes some interesting comments. He states that of every 1,000 
inhabitants of the globe 558 live in Asia, 242 in Europe, 111 in 
Africa, 82 in America, 5 in Oceanica and the Polar regions, and 
only 2in Australia. It then appears that Asia contains more than 
one half of the total population of the earth, and Europe nearly 
one fourth, Africa contains only one ninth, and America only one 
twelfth. In Australia the entire population is less than the number 
of inhabitants in the city of London alone or in the cities of Paris 
and St. Petersburg combined. 

In Europe the number of inhabitants to the square mile is 95; 
in Asia itis 48; in Africa it is 15; in America it is 8; in Oceanica 
and the Polar regions it is 3; in Australia only 1. Accordingly 
Europe contains for each of its inhabitants 2.8 hectares of land; 
Asia, 5.2 hectares; Africa, 17.6 hectares; Oceanica and the Polar 
regions, 84.0 hectares; America, 31.2 hectares; Australia, 235.6 
hectares. [A hectare is equal to 2.741 acres.] The yearly 
increase of population on the globe is about five to every thou- 
sand. At this ratio the population of the earth would be doubled 
every 139 years. 

Of every 1,000 Europeans 262 are subjects of Russia; 139 of 
Germany; 116 are Austro-Hungarians, 107 French, 106 English, 
84Italians; 48 Spanish, 17 Belgians,and 121 of the minor countries. 

In reference to the density of population Belgium takes the lead 
with 546 to a square mile, followed by England with 312, Italy 
with 263, Germany with 237; France with 184, Austro-Hungary 
with 171, Spain with go, Russia with 49. The average of all the 
other countries is 47 to a square mile, and the average for all 
Europe is 96. 

In Asia the 826 millions are distributed in the following manner: 
China takes the lead with 350 millions, British India with 278 
millions; Japan with 4o; East Indian Islands with 39%; French 
possessions in India with 19; Korea with 10%; English Burma 
with 74; Persia with 74%; Asiatic Russia and Turkestan with 
744; Siberia with 4%: Afghanistan with 4; Ceylon with 3; 
Arabia with 2% ; all other parts of Asia with 43% millions. 

Of every 1,000 Asiatics 424 are Chinese, 337 are Hindus (sub- 
jects of England), 48 are Japanese, 48 are Indian Islanders, includ- 
ing 23 in the French possessions; 13 are Koreans, 11 are Siamese, 
g are Burmans, 9 are Persians, g are Russians, 5 are Siberians, 5 
are Afghans. 4 are Singhalese, 3 are Arabs, and 52 belong to 
smaller nationalities. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


More Classic Slang. 


KANSAS CITY, MOo., April 3, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 
In your issue of March 28 you gave an example of Shakesperean slang. 
A better one, perhaps, is in ‘*‘ Measure for Measure,” act iv., scene 1, where 
the Duke says: 


‘*O place and greatness! millions of false eyes 
Are stuck on thee.” 


Another instance of classical slang is in Bacon’s Essay No. 47, ** Of Nego- 
tiating,’’ where he uses the expression: “If you would work any man you 
must either know his nature and fashions, and so lead him,”’ etc. 

Respectfully, 
T. B. MCAULEY. 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


While there is no general increase in business, 
there are severalencouraging features. First, the 
advance in prices of flour, wheat, corn, oats, pork, 
and sugar, together with that for steel billets and 
beams and other iron and steel products, inclu- 
ding No. 2 foundry pig, and for tin plates. Thead- 
vance in wheat has continued somuch longer than 
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expected that the trade are again discussing the | 
likelihood of this being the beginning of the long | 


advance for cereals which they believe must come 
after the extreme depression of the past few years. 
Unfavorable crop reports from Central Western 
States, confirmation of previous short-crop re- 
ports from Argentine and Australia, small sup- 
pliesin Europe and afloat therefor, but, above all, 
a revival of speculative interest in wheat, are un- 
derneath cereal prices. 

Gross railway earnings reflect the March lull in 
trade. Percentages of gain over a year ago are 
less pronounced on all roads except the Granger 
and Pacific lines. The least favorable showings 
are those reported by the Southwestern and coal 
roads, while gains by the Central Westerns, 
Trunk, and Southern roads are smaller than 
those shown in recent months. Total earnings of 
115 railroad companies for March are $36,698,000, 
an increase of 4.6 per cent. over a year ago. In 
January and February the gains over the year be- 
fore were, respectively. 11.3 and 13.7 per cent. 
The Granger roads increase twenty-one per cent. 
while the Pacific roads gain 17.8 per cent. overa 
year ago. Only onecompany in these two groups 
reports a decrease. Coal-road earnings decreased 
ten per cent., and those of Southwestern roads 5.4 
per cent., while the gain of the trunk lines is only 
I.5 per cent., Southern roads 1.1 per cent., and 
Central Westerns less than half of one per cent. 





Increases in March outnumber decreases consid- | 


erably, but the volume and number of large in- 


earnings of 115 companies exceed those of a year | 


ago by 9.5 per cent., following a decrease of .5 per 
cent.in March a year ago from the like month in 
1894. 

3righter and more seasonable weather East, and 
needed rains in Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, 
have tended to stimulate the belated demand for 
general merchandise. Renewed activity is also 
shown by lumber, now that the building season is 
open, and by paints, oils, glass, and other struc- 
tural materials, for like reasons. 

There are only a few cities reporting a moder- 








Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Paralysis, 


partial or complete, locomotor- 
ataxia, epilepsy, all show a diseased 
or deficient condition of the brain, 
once considered incurable. Wecan 
show letters from hundreds of well- 
known physicians, telling of positive 
cures by 


The Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant, 


Freligh’s Tonic 


The phosphorus is what does it. Ab- 

solutely pure. Positively harmless. 

Can be taken for any length of time. 
Regular bottle $1.00, 100 doses. All druggists. 
Sample by mail, 25 cts. Concentrated, prompt, 
powerful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testi- 
monials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New York City. 


Formula on 
Every Bottle. 
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“SMOOTH AS IF IRONED” 


TROUSERS ARE KEPT THAT WAY BY USING THE 


“PRACTICAL” 


Trousers Hanger and Press 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Thousands of the Hangers have been bought by 
leading men throughout the country, most of 
whom testify to their appreciation of the device 
by ordering again. Duplicateorders we esteem 
to be our greatest champions. Fac-simile 
letters of some of them and our illustrated circular 
free on request. 

The device is not only thoroughly effective— 
but is so easy to use as to be 

**QUICKER THAN CARELESSNESS’’— 

a merit all men appreciate. 

PRICE 75 CENTS. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price in stamps or otherwise. We send, express 
paid, SIX TROUSERS HANGERS and THREE CLOSET 
RODS (déscribed below) for $5.00. 


WE SELL HUNDREDS OF SUCH SETS. 


The PRACTICAL CLOSET ROD, price 25 
cents, post-paid. It is made of wrought steel, 
nickel-plated, is 9 inches long and constructed with 
a detachable socket, rendering it very easy to put 
in place. 

PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 423 Wainut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Did you ever go to your closet and find several 
coats, a pair or two of trousers and perhaps some of 
your wife's dresses, all hanging on the same hook 
and on tor of just the garments you wanted ? Well, 
this never happens when you use our devices 
and arrangement. 

The picture shows why. It also indicatesthe 
capacity of a Rod and shows how three Rods can 


be advantageously used. 





ate improvement in general business. St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha are thus conspicuous, 
but even there the gainsare slight. St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, and Sioux Falls report only fairly satis- 
factory spring business. At San Francisco busi- 


| ness has not been active, but is better. Exportsof 
creases show decreases. For three months the | 


general merchandise from Seattle, and of the 
same and lumber from Tacoma, continue to at- 
tract attention. 

On the other hand, wholesome merchants at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, 








FREE TO BALD HEADS. 
We will mail on application, free in- 
information how to grow hair upon a 
bald head, stop falling hair and re- 
move —_ diseases. Address, 
Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 
A.L.127 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 








CHESS. 


{|Allcommunications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’} 


Detroit and Chicago report business unsatisfac- | 


tory, practically without improvement. One of the 
most unfavorable features isthe continued inabil- 
ity of interior merchants to make remittances 
promptly. Even at Chicago, where trade is less 


active than anticipated, many wholesalers do not | 


look for an increase, owing tothe lateness of the 
season. 


Bradstreet’s reguiar quarterly exhibit of com- | 


parative prices of 108 staple articles, including live 
| 


stock, shows higher quotations for 28 products on 
April 1, 1896, compared with 58 which are lower, 
and 18 which are unchanged, in contrast with cor- 
responding quotations on January 1. Contrasted 
with one year ago there are increases of quota- 
tions for 48 items, while five are unchanged, and 
49 are lower. As compared with three years ago, 
out of 108 quotations the prices of 17 are higher, 


are unchanged, and 83 are lower. Various se- | 
lected lists of quotations for food products among | 
those quoted indicate that within the past five | 


years their average price has declined from 25 to 
33% per cent. ‘ 


Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from | 


both coasts of the United States amount to 1,764,- 
ooo bushels this week, compared to 1,693,000 last 
week, 2,934,000 bushels in the week last year, 1,955, 
ooo bushels in the week two years ago, and with 
2,948,000 bushelsin the corresponding week of 1863. 
Indian corn exports amount to 1,391,000 busheis 


this week, compared with 2,199,000 bushels last | 


week, and with 814,000 bushels in the week one 
year ago, and 2,040,000 bushels two years ago. 
Total bank clearings aggregate $926,000,000 this 
week, thus continuing to reflect the slackening off 
in business, which has been so conspicuous. The 


decrease as compared with last week is 2.6 per 
cent., and as compared with the week one vear | 
ago nearly 3 per cent. The corresponding week | 
in 1894 was one of extreme depression, and this | 


week’s total clearings show an increase compared 
with it of 7 per cent. But when comparisons are 
made with like weeks in preceding years continu- 
ous decreases are shown, 23.5 per cent. as con- 
trasted with 1893, nearly 24 per cent with 1802, 
and 12 per cent. as compared with the week in 
1891.—Pradstreet’s, April 11. 





After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink and relieves fatigue and 
depression. A grateful tonic. 





Problem 139. 
Black—Eight Pieces 
K on Q R : BonKR $3 Kt on Q R 43 Ps on K 
| Kt 2, 5, 6, OQ Kt 3 and 4. 
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W hite—Ten Pieces. 
K on QB2; QonQKtsq; RsonQ7zand OR 
| Ps on K3, K B6, K Kt 2, Qs, Q Kt 4,and QR 
| White mates in three moves. 





for the rapid and sys- 
tematic filing of 
Business Papers. 


Practical, Convenient, Time Saving. 


Illustrated catalogue—free. 
Tells all about OFFICE and 
BUSINESS FURNITURE, 


The Globe Co., 


CINCINNATI, 


Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St., N. Y. : 
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Solution of Problems. 














No. 132. 
Kt—B 7 R—B sq! Kt matesat K 5 or Q¢ 
R x R ‘either R moves wi 
sametis RxR ch Kt mates 
—— tui. °°. 


The other variations are based upon what we 
have given above. 

Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who writes: ‘This is one of 
the most deceptive problems I ever saw ; the Rev. | 
E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky., who calls it ‘“a| 
very subtle and interesting 3’er;”’ the Rev. I. W. 
Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa., who found it ‘‘extremely 
tantalizing and torturesome;’’ F. H. Johnston, | 
Elizabeth City, N. C., who calls it a ‘‘very clever | 
problem ;”’ W. G. Donnan, Independence, tin 
who says, “it is very novel;’’ Dr. W. S. Frick, 
Philadelphia; A.J. Burnett, Grand Rapids; Chas. 
W. Cooper, Allegheny ; Nelson Hald, Donnebrog, 
Neb.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; J. E. S., | 
West Point, Miss.; G. F. Putney, Independence, Ia. | 

We have received four incorrect key-moves: | 
(1) Kt—Kt 6; (2) R—K Kt 6; (3) R—K B6; (4) R—Q6. 


Henry Algood, Cookeville, Tenn., and A. 5S. 
Rachal, Lynchburg, were successful with 131. | 
Lewis Zeitler, Memphis. got 129. | 

St. Petersburg Games. | 
FIFTH ROUND=THIRD GAME, 


Petroff's Defense. 


STEINITZ. PILLSBURY. STEINITZ. PILLSBURY. 
Witte. Black. White. Black. | 

rP—K4q P—K4 33 Q—Kts5 K—B2 
2 Kt—K B 3 Kt—K B 3 34 P-Q Kt3 P—QR4 

3 P—O4 Pax? 330-—Q3 P—R3 

4P—K 5 Kt—K 5 30Q—-Q2 P—QKt4 
5QxP P—Q 4 7P—QR 4 P—Kts5 
OPzPaed Sen OP 38 O—O 5 Q—Kt 7 
7B—K Kts5 P—K B3 i339 K—Ktsq Q—B 8ch 
8B—K B4 Kt—B 40 K—R2 Q—kt7 

9 Q—Q 2 B—K B4 4t K—Ktsq Q—B8ch 
10 B—K 2 Q—K 2 42 K—R2 Q—Kt7 

11 Castles Castles 43 Kt—Q2 Q-—O5 
12R—K sq Kt—K5(a) [44 Q—B 7 ch K—Kt 3 (€) 
13Q—Bsq P—K Kt4(b)\45 Kt-B 4 ch K—B4 

14 B—Q 3 3—R 46 Q—B 7 Q x Kt (f) 
15 Kt—B 3(c)P x B 1447 Px Q P—Kt 6 

16 Bx Kt 3x B 148 O—B 7 Kt—Kt 5 
17RxB Q—Kt 2 49QOxBP Kt-R7 

1 Q—Bsq K R—Ktsq [50 OQ—Q2 Kx P 

19 Q R—KsqQ—Kt 5 51 P—B 4 Kt—B 6 
20 K—Rsq B—K Bsq_ |52P—B 5 Kt—Ks5 
21 R—-K 8 B—Kt 5 53 OQ—K 2 ch K—Q 5 
22 RxQRch Kt xR 54 P—B 6 Kt x P 
23 P-KR3(d)Q—Kt 3 55 Q—Kt2 K—Bs5 
24Kt—-Q5 B—Q3 56Q x Kt P—Q 4 
25P-B4 Kt—B 3 is57 O—B 6 ch K—Kt 5 
26 R--K 6 R—K Bsq 58 O—Kt 5 chK—R 6 
27 O—K 2 K—Q 2 soQxRP P—Kt 7 

28 P—Bs5 Q—Kt8ch |60J—Q Kt 5 P—Q 5 

29 K—R 2 Q 3 4 \61 K—Kt 3 K—-R 7 

30 Ktx Pch Rx Kt 62 K—B 3 P Queens 
tRxR Ox R 63QOxOQch KxQ 
32PxB ee 64 K—K 4 Resigns 


Notes by Stetnitz and Pilisbury, 


(a) Mr. Pillsbury regarded this afterward as 
premature. Instead of 12.., Q—B 2; 13 Q—B sq, 
P—K Kt 4 was more correct and in accord with 
Black’s attack against the castled King. 

(b) It appears from White’s excellent reply that 
this move was premature. Black wastooanxious 
to force the game. Q—B sq was far better. 

(c) Should White now attempt to win the piece 
by 15 B—Kt 3, then might naturally occur the fol- 
lowing variation: 15 B—Kt 3, Q—Kt 2; 16B x Kt, 
B x B; 17R x B, P—B4; 18 R—K 6 (if 18 B—K 5, 
Ktx B; 19 R x Kt, P—Kt sand should win), P—B 5, 
with a fine attack. 

(ad) After 23 Kt—Q5, Bx R; 24 Kt x P(B3) Q— 

3; 25 Ktx R,Q x Kt; 26Q x B,Qx P, the game 
is about equal. 

(e) Missing an easy draw by K—Kt sq. If then 
45 Kt—B 4, Qx P; when the Black Knight cannot 
be captured with ch, and if otherwise taken, Black 
draws by perpetual check. Black should not, of 
course, have ventured to go to Kt 3, where the 
Knight came into play with snch effect. 

_ (f) This desperate resource was adopted possibly 
in the faint hope of getting a Pawn to Queen in 
Spite of the inferiority of Knight versus Queen. 





But Black was in a hopeless position anyhow, and 
it will be found has no real resource against the 


| 


| attack of White, who threatens much by Q—Kt 
ch, etc., after one or two waiting moves, 





Monday, April 6. 


7 


Current Events. 


The Post-Office Appropriation bili is considered 
in the Senate. ... ‘ihe House adopts the con- 
ference report of Senate resolutions on Cuban 
belligerency by a vote of 245 to 27; the River 
and Harbor bill is passed after 40 minutes’ de- 
bate. ... Joint sub-committees report a re- 
funding plan for Pacific Railroad debts tothe 
full committees. ... Ex-President Harrison 
and Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick are married 
in New York. 

Americans win opening games at the Olympic 
Revival at Athens. ... The number of Der- 
vishes ready to oppose the Dongola expedition 
is estimated at 20,000, 


‘uesday, April 7. 


The Senate passes the Post-Office Appropria- 
tion bill. . . . The House discusses bills for es- 
tablishing a free public library in Washington, 
and for adopting the metric system of weights 
and measures. . . . Conferees agree on an agri- 
cultural appropriation of $3,302,792. ... The 
Court of Appeals affirms the decision of the 
lower court against Broker E. R. Chapman for 
refusing totestify before a Senate committee in- 
vestigating the sugar trust. ... The Utah Re- 
publican State convention declares for free 
coinage... . ‘*Old Line’ South Carolina Re- 
publicans in State convention indorse McKinley 
and bimetalism. ... The National League of 
Musicians opens a convention in Washington. 

. Strikes of street-railway employees are 
threatened in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Buffalo. 

Americans win four contests in the Olympic 
games. .. . The Russian Government decides to 
send members of the Red Cross Society among 
Abyssinian troops. ... It is reported that the 
Dervishes will concentrate at Berber, not Kas- 
sala. . . . Reports of the preparation of an irade 
expelling all Christian missionaries in Armenia 
are circulated. 


Wednesday, April 8. 


In the Senate Mr. Turpie speaks in favor of a 
— resolution for intervention in Cuba; the 
ndian Appropriation bill is discussed. .. . In 
the House a bill for establishing the metric sys- 
tem is recommitted; a bill abolishing compul- 
sory pilotage is discussed; the election commit- 
tee decides four contests from Southern states. 
... The New York legislature passes a bill 
declaring bicycles to be baggage. . . . The Ohio 
legislature passes an anti-lynching law making 
the county liable to the family of the victim for 
damages. .. . Illinois Prohibition State conven- 
tion declares for free silver. ... The United 
States Senate confirms the nomination of B. J. 
Franklin to be governor of Arizona. . . . Robert 
maa of Littell’s Living Age dies in Brookline, 
Mass. 

Dispatches from Rome state that altho Agor- 
dat, in Abyssinia, has been evacuated, the 
Italians may still hold Kassala. ... The early 





AGENTS WANTED. 





“TOP 0’ THE HEAP.” 


‘6 

our IMPROVED SIMPLEX” 

Typewriter writes 84 characters, capitals, 

small letters, etc., etc. 
PRICE, COMPLETE, 2 5 


Delivered anywhere in the 
United States. 








> 4 a 


‘INAS SHVTIONTIO 





Writing Visible; Alignment True; Rapid 
and Easy to operate. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed every purchaser. | 
For Sale at Stationery and Dept. Stores, or sent | 
FREE on receipt of above price. 


SCHNIBBE & SILLCOCKS, 





Dept.T. 419 and 421 Broadway, New York. | 











at Factory Prices. 
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PLEASURE CARRIAGES, LADIES’ PHAETONS, 
BUGGIES, WAGONS, HARNESS, SADDLES & BICYCLES 


All goods guaranteed as represented and sent on ap- 
$) proval anywhere. Write at once for our 18% beautifully Illus. Catalogue 
showing all the latest styles and new d 
Pe cort to be ay ony stylish Pleasure Vehicles. he 

imonials from every state, sent free to all who mention t 
ALLIANCE CABBIAGE CO., N. Court St.. Cin 





sin large yormsty. oP ae 7 a 
rices in plain figures an sen - 
is paper. Wheels from $25 ap. 
@. ” Ksadlished 1888, 


When writing, please mention Taz Lirzrary DicEsr. . 
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No lamp is a good one 
without its particular chimney. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 


“Pearl top’ or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The Lawton Simplex 
@ Printer 


saves time 
. and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other ¢Aings are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 
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A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche! 

OF PATIENT | «* PSYCHE BY THE SEA.” 

SKILL AND A . , dot , 
EN q n accurate, artistic, delicately 
we beautiful reproduction in the orig- 








inal colors of the great Artist 


Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world’s 
sweetest dream of the Love and Beauty of the human 
soul as portrayed in his great Oil Painting ‘*‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” 
Size of picture 124% x 16% inches. 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 


This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 
A beautiful 


Send name and address for full description and 


price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City. 


See full-page advertisement in ** Literary Digest” 


of February 15, 1896. 








Mutual Benefit 
Book Clubs. 


To secure members all books at cost, are 
organizing everywhere. Large saving. 
Circulars free ; 160-page catalog 4 cents. 


Central organization, source of sup- 
ply, with abundant capital. Address 
MuTUAL BENEFIT BooK CLUB, 66 


Duane St., P. O. Box 1227, New York. 
Mention this paper. 





TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


102 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class. Largest house 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 


ENGLISH HYMNS; Tet Authors 


By Rev. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD... 


&vo, fine English cloth, 675 pp., $3.00, post-free. 


‘‘This is by far the most complete, accurate, and 
thorough work of its kind on either side of the 
Atlantic.’’°—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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: recall of Marshal Campos from Cuba is rumored 
: in Madrid. ... The Spanish government, it is 
; said, awaits official information regarding the 
/ intention of the United States with respect to 
belligerency before taking action. 
Thursday, April 9. 
Senator Mantle defends his vote against the 
Dingley tariff bill; the Indian Appropriation bill 
is discussed; seventy-five pension bills are passed 
in one hour by the Senate. .. . The House de- 
feats a bill to abolish compulsory pilotage and 
passes the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill.... The Maryland bankers’ convention 
unanimously declares for the gold standard. 
. .. Democratic and Republican state conven- 
tions are held in Oregon. ... C. P. Huntington 
is re-elected president of the Southern Pacific 
Railway. . . . John Smith,a former employee, 
confesses to the murder of the Stone family near 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 
Prisoners at Pretoria including John Hays 
Hammond and Gardner Williams, Americans, 
are held for trial on the charge of high treason. 
. .. The Porte gives reassurances regarding the 
treatment of missionaries. ... The abandon- 
ment of direct advances of the Anglo-Egyptian 
army to Dongola is rumored. 


Friday, April ro. 

In the Senate sectarian appropriations in the 
Indian bill are discussed; a bill to aid a trans- 
Mississippi exposition at Omaha in 1898 is passed. 
... The House debates the “filled cheese ”’ bill. 
.. . President Cleveland proposes mediation to 
Spain regarding the Cuban insurrection through 
the State Department. ... The Rhode Island 
Republican State convention elects delegates-at- 
large who favor Reed but are uninstructed; the 
convention indorses resolutions by the Provi- 
dence Board of Trade against silver agitation. 
... The Oregon Republican State convention 
elects McKinley delegates on the Minneapolis 
financial platform; the Democratic State con- 
vention adopts a free-silver plank....S. B. 
Minshall,a lawyer of Rentwater, Mich., shoots 
W. B. O. Sands, kills his wife and three children, 
and commits suicide. . . . Alleged Cuban filibus- 
terers connected with the Bermuda expedition 
from New York are found not guilty.... 
Mayor Wurster, of Brooklyn, vetoes the Greater 
New York bill. . . . Bishop Ryan, of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Buffalo, dies. 

American athletes win events in the Olympic 
games at Athens. ... Colonel John A. Cocker- 
ill, American journalist and editor, dies in 
Cairo, Egypt. 


Saturday, April 11. 


: The House passes a bill to tax “ filled cheese.” 
; ... John J. Martin, of St. Louis, is elected ser- 
geant-at-arms of the National Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago. ...Ex-Consul John L. 
Waller returns from France where he had been 
imprisoned. ... Judge Caldwell, at St. Louis, 
orders the receiver of the Colorado Midland 
Railroad to comply with the wage contract made 

with telegraph employees. 
It is reported that 5,000 more Spanish troops 
will be sent to Cuba at the request of General 

Weyler. 


Sunday, April 72. 


Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth issue a 
detailed statement of reasons for leaving the 
; Salvation Army. ... Chief Arthur of the Broth- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers addresses a big 
meeting of members in Port Jervis, N. Y. 
The Cortes election is held in Spanish posses- 
sion; a light vote is polled in Cuba. ... King 
George of Greece banquets the athletes who 
| took part in the Olympic games. 
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What is the reasonable 
treatment of 


Rose Colds, 
Hay Fever 


and similar diseases? To dose the 
stomach with nauseous drugs to cure 
the respiratory organs? You may 


palliate the pain this way, with prep- 
arations of opium, or temporarily 
stimulate yourself with fovzcs ,; but for 
a permanent cure, “ry nature's way. 


Booth’s “‘Hyomei,” 


the Australian ‘‘ Dry -Air’’ treat- 
ment of Asthma, Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Bronchitis, etc., 


**CURES BY INHALATION.” 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and 
destroys the germs which cause disease in the 
respiratory organs. ‘The air, charged with 
Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after 
permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled 
through the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to 
inhale, and gives immediate reliet. 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by 

» $1.00, to any part of the United States ; 
consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized 
hard rubber (beautifully polished), a bottle of 
Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for us- 
ing. If you are s¢7// skeptical, send your ad- 
dress; my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei 
cures, Are you open to conviction? 


R. T. BOOTH, 
23 East 20th St.. New York. 
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‘ Histor f Histor Ww 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant 
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Americans. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 


different portions of the United States and 


| Canada. 


| 
| 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 


local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


‘Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 


| 


1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


\John M. Harris, Court House, Seran- 


ton, Pa. 


|W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 





| George 


| 





| 


| 
| 


| James G. Young, 


Sam’l J. 


port, Pa. 


Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 


ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wiimington, Del. 


E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 


eago, Ill. 


J. B. Weaver, Freeport, IIl. 
John H. Taff, 27 


School St., Boston, 


Mass. 


R - MacDonald, 1 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 


Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 


ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


| Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


| Boynton 


& Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


| 
|G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 


lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


'George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 


| 


| Morrison 


207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


| John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. 





Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor, Nint 


Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 


JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Lawyer and Notary Public, 


& Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 
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RHEUMATISM. 


ITHaca, N. Y., Jan. 20, 96. 


I was taken down with inflam- 
matory rheumatism in June, 1894. 
After an acute attack of two and 
a half weeks it assumed a chronic 
form, leaving me dependent on 
crutches and unable to walk far 
even with these. I heard of the 
Electropoise and began using one 
in August. After two months and 
a half I had received so much 
benefit that I not only dispensed 
with crutches, but could walk 
three or four miles at a time, 
After a couple of months more I 
was able to dispense with regular 
treatment, but used it a few times 
at signs of relapse. Since last 
March I am wholly restored ; have 
on occasion walked a dozen miles 
and bicycled forty-five miles. 

Rosert J. Ke..oae, A.B. 

(Professor Ithaca High School. ) 











SCIATICA. 


Aveusta, Ga., July 16, 1894. 


For two years I had not been 
free from sciatic pains, and some- 
times they were so severe that I 
would jump out of bed while 
asleep. I spent a large amount 
for special treatment, and was 
sixty-seven times cauterized with 
a white-hot iron. Hearing that a 
ae gontony Gen. Alger, of Detroit, 

ad been cured by the Electro- 
poise, I determined to try it. At 
that time I was almost helpless, 
and could not walk to my office. 
One year’s use of the Electropoise 
cured me, and I have been free 
from sciatica for three years now. 
I would not take $5,000 for my 
Electropoise if I could not get 
another. Ws. C. Sisuey, 
(President Sibley Cotton Mills.) 





Home Remedy 
Without Medicine 








Often 66 99 
Cures How? 
Cases Write us for booklet 

Pronounced that tells all about 


the Electropoise. 


‘*Incurable ”’)  yaited tree. 


Electrolibration Co. 
1122 Broadway 
New York 


NEURALGIA. 


2412 MapIson AVENUE, 
BALTIMORE, Mp., May 6, 1895. 


I find the Electropoise almost a 
necessity. It is, indeed, of great 
importance to my comfort. From 
its use I experienced relief from 
neuralgia, which at one time 
threatened to keep me a constant 
sufferer. I take pleasure in speak- 
ing for the Electropoise, and hope 
these few words will induce those 
who read them to make trial of 
this new remedy. 

Mrs. A. W. WILSON, 
(Wife of Bishop Wilson of M. E. 
Church, South.) 






























INDIGESTION. 





WHITESTONE (L. I.), N. Y., 
July 10, *95. 


For years I had been a great 
sufferer from indigestion, so that 
at times I could neither eat nor 
sleep, and life became a burden. 
I employed several noted _phy- 
sicians in and around New York, 
and spent bundreds of dollars for 
medicine. Through a friend I was 
induced to try the Electropoise. 
When I began its use I was unable 
to sleep or even lie down more 
than two hours each night, It 
was some time before the Electro- 
poise made any favorable impres- 
sion, but I kept at it, following di- 
rections deat. I have now no 
more use for the stomach-tube, eat 
three meals per day, sleep like a 
child from seven to eight hours 
per night, and enjoy life. 

Rev. J. J. Morrirr, 
(Pastor Epworth M. E, Church.) 
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SUMMER CRUISE 
NORWAY, 
The NORTH CAPE, 


AND TO 


SPITZBERGEN 


By Hamburg-American Line’s 
Twin-Screw Express Steamer 


COLUMBIA 


HE tour of Norway and the 
North Cape of Europe 
offers a series of unrivaled attrac- 
tions, which include every variety 
of Alpine and coast scenery, and 
present the wildest and most beautiful effects. The cafion- 
like inlets from the sea—fjords, in Norwegian—spread inland 
like the branches of a tree, and are bounded by lofty and 
precipitous mountains, while at places there are stretches of flat and well-cultivated 
banks, which present a smiling and picturesque contrast to the forest of the rising slopes 
and the glistening snow of the higher mountains in the background. Most of these 
fjords are navigable, and the traveler may enjoy their beautiful scenery in comfort from 
the deck of the steamer, which takes him past precipitous cliffs nearly a mile in height, 
to view mighty glaciers and thundering waterfalls. 

















Passengers will leave by the twin-screw express steamship COLUMBIA, sailing from NEW 
YORK July 2, 1896, due in HAMBURG July 10, 1896. 

Upon arrival at Hamburg a special train will be in waiting and convey passengers to Berlin, 
where a stay of about four days is proposed. Arrangements will also be made for a special train 
from Berlin to bring passengers back in time for the sailing of the COLUMBIA, from HAM- 
BURG, on July 15. 


The cruise to the “ Nordland” begins at Hamburg, and the following itinerary has been arranged : 
















From Hamburg to the opportunity of enjoying , Storfjord, 
Hardanger Fjord, the glories of the midnight Geirangerfjord, 
Odde, sun, which, after July 30, is Marok, 

Molde, not visible at the North Sognefijord, 
Romsdalsfjord, Cape. Returning, the first Gudvangen, 
Veblungsnaes, stop is made at Stalheimsklev, to Vossevan- 

Trondhiem, Tromsoe, thence on to the gen, and thence by rail to 
North Cape, and Lofoten Islands, Bergen. Here they again 
Spitzbergen, lying between Raftsund, board their steamer and re- 
76° 30’ and 80° 30’, N. lat. Digermulen, turn to 
This will insure passengers Vestfjord, | Hamburg. 











The cruise from Hamburg to the “Nordland” and return to Hamburg will occupy about 
twenty days. Close connection may be made by the FUERST BISMARCK, leaving 
HAMBURG for New York Aug. 
6, 1896. 

Our passengers have the privilege 
of extending their stay in Europe 
and returning from Hamburg, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg, Genoa, Naples, 
Algiers, or Gibraltar to New York 
by any of the express steamers of 
the HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE dur- 
ing 1896. 

For further particulars, descriptive 
pamphlet, rates, etc., address 


Hamburg-American Line 


NEW YORK, 37 Broadway 
CHICAGO, 125 La Salle St. 
BOSTON, 70 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 337 Walnut St. 


Please mention The Outlook when you write. 
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AN INVITATION ACCEPTED 


THE ADVERTISERS OF A REPRINT OF THE OLD ENGLISH « ENCYCLOPA:DIC DICTIONARY” 
HAVE TAKEN TO THEISELVES WHAT WE HAVE SAID IN OUR ADVERTISEMENTS OF THE 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


About ‘‘ Beware of Deceptions.”’ 


Our Statements are Declared to he “ False and Malicious ” and an “ Investigation is Earnestly Courted.” 
“IN JUSTICE TO MANY” we have thought it only fair to ACCEPT THE INVITATION. 





Below is a small part of what we find to be the truth [send for ‘‘ Exposed ”’ Circular). 


gate also. 


FACTS THAT EVERY DICTIONARY 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary is NOT a New Dictionary as Rep- 
resented, but is an Old = Work, Reprinted in this 
Country from Imported Plates. 


THE FACTS. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary was 
begun in England in 1872 by Robert 
Hunter. The following is from the 
sreface of the English edition: ‘In 

arch, 1872, proposals were made by 
the firm to Rev. R. (now Dr.) Hunter 
that he should undertake the work. 
. .. By 1876, Mr. Hunter had accumu- 
lated a large mass of materials which 
were then putinto the printers’ hands, 
but it was not until 1879 that the first 
divisional volume was issued to the 
public. Thesecond followed in 1881. 
. + . The last volume being published 
at the close of 1888.’’ It was thus com- 
plete and on the market Before 
the Standard Dictionary, the 
Century, or even Webster's 
International had appeared. 





STATEMENTS IN RECENT ADVERTISE- | 
MENTS OF THE REPRINT. 


(Adv. in N, Y. Papers, Feb. 28.) 
“It is absolutely the very latest dic- 
tionary in existerce.” 


(Adv. in N. Y, Papers, Feb. 29.) 

“A new work. Itis the most recent | 

and complete dictionary of the En- 
glish language extant.”’ 


(Adv. in N. Y. Papers, Feb. 27.) 
“It is the only reference book that 
is fully up to date.”’ 








Instead of Resetting the Type to Bring the Work “‘ Up-to-Date ”’ 
for the American Market, the Plates of the English 
Edition were Curiously Mutilated and Patched. 


A few new words were inserted by cutting out, here and there from 
these imported plates, other important words and definitions. This can be 
seen at once by comparing the English edition and this American reprint. 
To assist the investigation ‘‘ earnestly courted’ we have prepared photo- 
graphic facsimile pages of the English work and the American reprint 
which we will send free. The first and last words of each page are pre- 
cisely the same in both with scarcely an exception. Here and there a 
vocabulary word was changed from the English spelling to the American, 
as colour to color, but the — spelling colour is unchanged all through 
the body of the definition. bour, Saviour, etc., are changed to labor, 
Savior, etc., but where they appear in the definitions of other words the 
English ipaling occurs. 

For Exampie: To make room forthe word ‘‘ appendicitis *’ an impor- 
tant legal definition of the word ‘‘ appendant”’ just above in the same col- 
umn was cut out. Thedefinition of a modern bicycle is given under the 
old word ‘* velocipede ** (common name 20 years ago), by cutting outa few 
lines of the old definition aud inserting new lines. In the old portion that 
remains tire is spelled ‘‘tyre’ (the English form) while the spelling is 
changed to the American form “tire” in the lines inserted, making a cu- 
rious jumble. 


This Reprint Does NOT Regularly Seil at ®42, but Has Been 
Offered by These Same Advertisers All Over the Country 
During the Past Two Years at as Low as $6 a set. 


It Has Been Offered to Dry Goods Stores at $300 per 100 Sets. 





LOOK AT THIS. 
(Ady. of the Reprint in New York | 
Papers, Feb. 27, 1896. 

‘Great Special Offer of 1,000 Intro- 
ductory Sets .. . On Terms Un- 
heard of.’ 
(Ady. of the Reprint at $16 in New 

York Papers, Feb. 28, 1896.) 

“ After these 1,000 sets are gone, the 


AND THEN AT THIS. 


(Adv. of the same Reprint in The 
Christian Witness, Chicago, 1894.) 
‘This dictionary has heretofore sold 

at $42 to $70 per set. We offer you 

this magnificent edition for $6.00 
per set.... is offer holds good 

until January 1, 1895.’’ 


(Adv. in The ays ps during the 
early part of 1895.) 

“Thousands of Sunday-school su- 

perintendents, teachers and scholars, 


cost of the work will be $42 per set, | clergymen, doctors, lawyers, students 
which is the regular price. . .. You | and parents, as well as thousands of 
can get it, if you act quickly, for | other readers of The Messenger 


about one third the regular price. | pry hn my A OO 
-.. Such a Liberal Proposi-| Time... . Let it be Under- 


tion has Never Before been | stood, We Do Not Intend to 


made, and Never will again Make any Money. This diction- 
be Repeated.” i 


ary is now offered at $7.50 for the 
complete set.”’ 








| clusive control of 








BUYER HAS A RICHT TO KNOW. 


These facts will enable the public to investi- 
Absolute proof of every statement will be freely supplied to any one-wishing it. 





This Reprint Omits Over 40,000 Terms that are in the Century 
Dictionary, and Over 120,000 Terms that are in the 
Standard Dictionary. 

Thousands of these are New Terms in the Arts and Sciences that 

have come into use since this English work was completed. 


The English language has grown with tremendous rapidity during the 


past decade, especiall 
dictionary 20 years ol 


in the departments of the Arts and Sciences. A 
is distanced. For example, in this old English dic- 


tionary, reprinted here and advertised as ‘‘ the most recent and complete 


dictionary of the English language extant,” on a single 
between * glandulation” and “ glass,"° THERE ARE OMI 


e (2313 
ED79 WO 


that are given in the Standard Dictionary, 60 of them being found also in 


the Century. 


On another page (4072), between the words *‘ rurality ” and 


** russet,’’ 33 words that are in the Standard Dictionary (27 of them bein 
also in the Century) are not to be found in this reprint of the old Engli 


work, and so on throughout. 


STATEMENTS IN RECENT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS OF THE REPRINT. 


(Ady. in McClure’s 


1895.) 
“This dictionary contains 250,000 
words. 


Magazine, Dec., 


. » 356,000 more than any other 

dictionary.’’ 

(Adv. in The Christian Witness, Chi- 
cago, and other papers.) 


‘*The Standard Dictionary contains 
but 200,000 words.”’ 


THE FACTS. 


“This dictionary contains in round 
numbers some 180,000 words or head- 
ings.”’ (From the Preface of the Eng- 

lish edition of the Encyclopmdic 
ctionaryy 

The Standard Dictionary contains 
301,865 voomveues terms, by actual 
count (not including any of the 47,468 
cyclopedic entries in the appendix), 
abc ut 75,000 more than any other dic- 
tiolary every published. 

Whe Athensreum, London, 
says of the Standard Dictiona : “Ite 
vocabulary is the most rome opedic 
that has ever been compiled.” 

The Sun, New York, says of 
the Standard Dictionary; “As regards 
the vocabulary, this dictionary far 
surpasses any of its rivals.”’ 


This Reprint is NOT “Controlled”’ Nor Offered for Sale by a 


Syndicate of New 


(Adv. in N. Y. Papers, Feb. 27, 1896.) 


“‘The New York Newspaper Syndi- 
cate announces that it has secured for 
the benefit of newspaper readers ex- 
that great educa- 
tional reference work,’’ etc. 


(Adv. in N. Y. Papers, March 1, 1896 ) 


“The announcement of the New 
York dailies of that remarkable intro- 
ductory offer regarding the new dic- 
tionary has created the literary sensa- 
tion of the year.”’ 


York Newspapers. 


The New York newspapers have 
formed no syndicate to sell this or any 
other dictionary. In New York these 
reprinters advertise under the name 
of *“* The New York Newspaper Syndi- 
cate.”” In Washi n they call them- 
selves “‘The Washington Newspaper 
Syndicate;”’ in Boston ‘‘ The New Eng- 
land Newspaper et ” in Cleve- 
land, O., “‘The National Newspaper 
Syndicate,”’ etc., in a way that is well 
calculated to lead the public to be- 
lieve that the work has a backing 
which it does not have. 





This Dictionary has Never been Recognized as an Authority 
Even in England, whence it Came. 


Altho published in London by an English firm, this Dictionary was 
never accepted as a first-class or authoritative dictionary ¥ English 
scholars and critics ; and when the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
was reviewed by the British press, the Encyclopedic Dictionary, altho 
it had been before the public for nearly 20 years, was not even once 
mentioned in comparison, in the hundreds of reviews that came to us, al- 
tho comparisons were made with all other dictionaries of any promi- 
nence. The way in which this English Dictionary is regarded in the land 
from which it came may be seen from the following: 


(FROM THE CHRISTIAN COMMON- (FROM THE BOOKSELLER, LONDON.) 


WEALTH, LONDON.) 

“. .. Itisa rather curious and some- 
what startling fact that no really first- 
class dictionary of the English lan- 
guage has yet been produced in this 
country... In view of this fact, the 
people of this country ought to be 
thankful to the enterprising American 


“It is somewhat humiliating to an 
Englishman to reflect that during the 
past century he has had to depend for 
dictionaries of his own native speech 
mainly on the labors of Amefican au- 
thors. Yetitisso .. He can do no 
better than make use of the admira- 
ble and comprehensive book: of refer- 





firm which has produced the Stand- 


ence offered him in the Standard Dic- 
ard Dictionary.” “i 


tionary. 





The Latest, Most Complete, Up-to-Date, and Authoritative Dictionary of the English Language is the FUNK & 


WAGNALLS STANDARD DICTIONARY. 


It may be had at once on Easy Monthly Payments. The Closest. 


Scrutiny of Every Claim made for the Standard Dictionary is CHALLENGED. Send for Special Offer Terms. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 30 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Positively the Greatest Bargain ever Offered. We are startling the world. No description will do justice to this Most Handsome and 
Elegant Silverware ; you never saw anything equal to them ! 


JUST THINK OF IT! Six Heavy Solid Silver Triple - Plated full 


size Souvenir Teaspoons, with the Bowls 


Sok Mhivggcentn worth, g600, REMEMBER THIS 


= are not the common washed-over stuff, but are stamped “ Leonard Mfg. Co. A 1,’’ which is a guaranty of reliability and square 
dealing. Thisis the most wonderful opportunity you ever heard of. 


22 1T 1S REALLY THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. = 
a 





THIS CUT SHOWS EXACT SIZE AND PATTERN OF SPOONS. 


| never have another chance to get such exquisite silverware at such a re 
oll ever ave 0 [ ance markably low price, The thousands and thousands of ple who bought 
our souvenir coffee spoons will read this offer with delight. They know 


that any offer we make is a genuine ba mn, andcannot be duplicated 
to get such beautiful spoons at such a low price. You must send in your anywhere. There are twelve different buildings. 


order atonce. First come, first served. Set No. 2 comprises the Manufacturers, Horticultural, Woman's Fisher- 
Remem ber hd tively cuneate supply these spoons after ies, Machinery, and Transportation buildings. 


ot is sold, and we reserve the right to refuse Set No. 3 includes the Administration, Art, Agricultural, Electrical, 
orders from dealers for more than }2 sets. Mining and Government buildings 
gozen may be too late if you delay. In your order please be explicit and say whether you want set number 
ORDE ® TO-DAY This is the most remarkable offer twoorthree. The set is pl upina very neat box, handsomely lined with 
ever made by a reliable firm, and plush, and is sent by mail securely packed and prepaid. 
we refer to the First National Bank of Chicago, any Company, and Send 99 cents by post-office or —— money order or registered letter 
’s or Bradstreet’s reial Reports. The Editor of this paper only. as we do not aecept personal checka. 
ane ~ we pe my ae ye and will do as we f the spoons are not exactly as represented you can have your money 
ery fam 


y every individua) ought to have a Set as a souvenir, back. You know our advertisement would not be in this paper if the offer 
or as a beautiful collection of spoons for extraordin occasions, or for a 


was not cone. 
or wedding gift, or as a set for every-day use. You may We still have some of the Souvenir Coffee Spoons on hand. 


LEONARD MFG. CO., Dept. D. M., 152-153 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 











Preas of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 








